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OF THE WEEK. 


NEWS 


R. FORSTER’S Coercion Bill has not yet gone beyond 
its first reading, and only reached that on Wednesday bya 
revolutionary procedure of the Speaker’s. On Friday week, the 
debate dragged on without much life,—the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland showing, however, how real and how dreadful are 
many of the outrages which the Government ask power to sup- 
press; and Mr. Gladstone, in a very powerful speech, proving 
that this Bill is not aimed at popular agitation, cannot touch 
even the Land League, or those who, by mere persuasion, 
attempt to induce others to break contracts, but solely affects 
those under direct suspicion of being personally concerned in 
outrage. He attacked Mr. Parnell with great force for the 
very different tenor of the language used in Ireland 
and at home,—only, unfortunately, Mr. Forster put into 
Mr. Gladstone’s hands, as he was speaking, a passage never 
spoken by Mr. Parnell, but by another Land-leaguer, who had 
used less carefully-worded formule; and this blunder had to be 
avowed next day. 


On Monday and Tuesday, and all through both Monday and 
Tuesday nights, the debate dragged on, with no speeches of note, 
Mr. Charles Russell even not coming near the level of his speech 
on the Address; and Mr. Bradlaugh showing the real temper of 
the constituencies, by his frank avowal that though the demo- 
cracy he represents distrusts and dislikes the Coercion Bill, it is 
still more incensed against the deliberate waste of Parliamentary 
time achieved by a minority of the Irish Members. Mr. Broad- 
hurst declared his intention of voting for the Bill, from his per- 
fect confidence in the Government, though his heart would be 
against his head, and he should certainly join with those who 
wish to amend its retrospective clauses. 


But though the argument contributed during the three 
nights was small, the wrangles and personalities were many, 
and a great part of the forty-one hours’ sitting was occupied 
in calling upon Members to keep to their subject, and by their 
bold assertions that they. were keeping to it.. Some personal 
collisions occurred, notably one between Mr. Biggar and Mr. 
Milbank. And various appeals were made to the Speaker and 
Deputy Speaker to name particular Members as disregarding 
the injunctions of the Chair. ‘Sir Richard Cross was very 
active in supporting the Chair, while Sir Stafford Northcote 
seemed to be, to some extent, at cross-purposes with the 
Government, having left the House at one time as if in 
anger that his appeal to the Deputy Speaker had not pro- 
duced the result of causing him to declare Mr. Dillon guilty 
of disregard of the Chair. The second night’s sitting was of 
coarse a scene of great weariness, interrupted by painful 
exhibitions. On some, the unaccustomed effort, and per- 
haps stimulus taken to help the unaccustomed effort, had 
produced a complete and not fortunate transformation. 
Others were made unnaturally irritable and suspicious. Often 





a House which has a right to settle its own procedure. Briefly 
bidding Mr. Biggar, who held the floor, resume his seat, the 
Speaker rose, and in words of rare dignity declared that the 
motion for leave to bring in the Protection Bill had now waited 
five days, and that a continuous ‘sitting had lasted forty-one 
hours, during which an inconsiderable minority of Members 
had “ resorted to methods of obstruction recognised as a Parlia- 
mentary offence.” “The credit and authority of this House 
are seriously threatened, and it is necessary that they 
should be vindicated. Under the operation of the ac- 
customed rules and methods of procedure, the legisla- 
tive powers of the House are paralysed. A new and excep- 
tional course is imperatively demanded,” and he should there- 
fore decline to call on more Members to speak, and proceed at 
once to put the question. The question was then put, and 
carried by 164 to 19. 


The declaration of the Speaker was received with a storm of 
approval from both sides of the House, and the bewildered 
and cowed Home-rulers, in their surprise, and in the absence 
of Mr. Parnell, voted on the question. They immediately, 
however, rallied, and Mr. Justin M‘Carthy endeavoured to 
question the authority of the Chair. The Speaker, however, 
declined to hear him, and the House roared, the majority shout- 
ing “Chair!” and the Leaguers screaming “ Privilege, privilege!” 
The Speaker remained firm and cool, whereupon the Leaguers, 
headed by Mr. M‘Carthy, marched ont in single file, and bow- 
ing solemnly to the House, retired from the sitting. It was at 
first believed that they intended secession; and this probably 
was their idea, but it was abandoned, at the advice of Mr. 
Parnell, and at twelve o’clock they were all back in the 
House, and Mr. Parnell and Mr. Sullivan attacking the legality 
of the Speaker’s action. The Speaker ruled that the previous 
sitting could neither be reopened nor discussed; but on Mr. 
Gladstone suggesting that Mr.. Sullivan was out of order, he de- 
cided against the Leader of the House, and desultory debate on 
motions for adjournment continued till the rising of the House, 
at six o’clock. 


The struggle between the Leaguers and the House of Com- 
mons did not, however, culminate till Thursday. In the even- 
ing sitting on that day, the Speaker having decided that Mr. 
Gladstone should be heard, Mr. Dillon rose to a point of order, 
and after warning, continued to try to address the House. Mr. 
Dillon was, therefore, suspended for the sitting, and on his 
refusal to withdraw, was arrested by the Serjeant-at-Arms. 
Mr. Gladstone rose again, but Mr. Parnell, after repeated warn- 
ings, persisted in moving that “ the right honourable gentleman 
be no longer heard,” and was accordingly named; suspended, 
and removed. After a brief speech from Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Finigan repeated Mr. Parnell’s motion, was named, suspended, 
and removed; and then, as the Leaguers refused to divide, and 
were visibly defying the authority of the Chair, twenty-nine of 
them were named, suspended, and removed, each refusing in 
some brief speech to yield before force had been employed. 
Mr. Molloy, Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. R. Power, 
and Mr. O’Shaughnessy, who came in late, were also named, 
suspended, and removed, andthe whole of the thirty-six 
Leaguers having thus disappeared, the House at last recovered 
its freedom, and the business of the day proceeded. It is 
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stated in all the papers that the Leaguers had decided on this 
course in the afternoon, but would not have acted so speedily, 
but for information reaching the House that the Government 
had decided to withdraw the ticket-of-leave under which Mr. 
Michael Davitt had been able to become the centre of the agita- 
tion in Ireland. He was arrested in Dublin on Wednesday, 
and forwarded to London, where Sir James Ingham cancelled 
his ticket-of-leave and sent him to Millbank. 


When the gauntlet of all the Irreconcilables had been 
at last run, Mr. Gladstone moved his resolution pro- 
posing to put the absolute control of the proceedings 
of the House into the hands of the Speaker, on any 
occasion on which, the Minister of the Crown having de- 
clared the state of public business urgent, the House resolves 
by a majority of three to one that it is so, the Speaker retain- 
ing this control till either he voluntarily relinquishes it, on the 
ground that urgency has ceased, or the House, after notice 
given, votes that urgency has ceased. The Prime Minister sup- 
ported this resolution in a speech of singular stateliness,—a 
complete refutation, if one were needed, of the nonsense about 
Mr. Gladstone’s excitability,—in which not a word irritating 
or painful to the Irish Members was contained. It was a ques- 
tion, he said, of honour or dishonour, of life and death, to the 
House of Commons, to be able to put down such obstruction as 
they had lately sufferedfrom. Liberty of speech, so long as it re- 
mained consistent with liberty of action, with liberty to getthrough 
the pressing duties of the House, could hardly be too securely 
guarded. But the House had passed through the stages of pain, 
embarrassment, and discredit; and without a remedy applied 
now, the stages of just ridicule, disgrace, and contempt, 
would be reached. As to the Speaker’s conduct, there were 
those who had been almost impatient of his patience, 
“little knowing under the surface of that patience what 
resolution and what courage there lay hid’ “As you 
value the duties that have been committed to you,” hé 
concluded, “as you value the traditions you have received, as 
you estimate highly the interests of this vast Empire, I call 
upon you, without hesitation, after the challenges that have 
been addressed to you, after what you have suffered, to rally to 
the performance of a great public duty, and to determine that 
you will continue to be, as you have been, the mainstay of 
the power and glory of your country, and that you will not 
degenerate into the laughing-stock of the world.” 


Sir Stafford Northcote followed, in a speech of great gener- 
osity and force, supporting Mr. Gladstone, with a touch of 
personal enthusiasm that was very noble in the Leader of 
the Opposition, and limiting his criticisms to the suggestions 
needful, as he thought, for the safeguarding of legitimate 
minorities. In the general discussion which followed, in which 
some of the Irish Liberals, Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. Dillwyn 
took a prominent part, Mr. Cowen alone engaging in a new 
philippic against the Government, the greatest desire to secure 
unanimity was shown, and the resolution, as we give it below, 
was at last passed unanimously. 


The form in which the House of Commons eventually carried 
the cléture, after its amendment by Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Dillwyn, and the Independent Members generally, was as 
follows :—“If, upon notice given, a motion be made by a 
Minister of the Crown that the state of public business is 
urgent, upon which motion such Minister shall declare in his 
place that any Bill, motion, or other question then before the 
House is urgent, and that it is of importance to the public 
interests that the same shall be proceeded with without 
delay, the Speaker shall forthwith put the question, 
neither debate nor amendments being allowed; and if apon 
the question being put, he should perceive without doubt 
that the ‘Noes’ have it, his decision shall not be chal- 
lenged; but if otherwise, a division shall forthwith be 
taken, and if the question be resolved in the affirmative by a 
majority of not less than three to one in a House of not less 
than 300 Members, the powers of the House for the regulation 
of its business upon the several stages of Bills and upon motions 
and all other matters shall be and shall remain in the hands of 
the Speaker for the purpose of proceeding with such Bill, 
motion, or question, until the Speaker shall declare that the 
state of public business is no longer urgent, or until the House 
shall so determine, upon motion being made upon notice given, 
which notice may be made by any Member, and put without 
amendment or debate, and decided by a majority.” That, as 





our readers will see, is a form of the clétwre not intended for 
use on ordinary occasions, but only om occasions of great 
urgency, when the Speaker, acting with the vast majority of the 
House, is convinced that the ordinary Rules render the House 
impotent in the hands of a tenacious and unscrupulous minority: 


Sir G. P. Colley’s dangerous, though chivalric, attempt to 
relieve Pretoria has failed. His force, barely a thousand strong, 
reached Laing’s Nek, the dangerous point of the pass over the 
Drakensberg, on the 28th ult. Here the Boers were found 
entrenched in the ravines, and after a sharp artillery fire, her 
Majesty’s 58th Regiment, about 400 strong, were ordered to 
dislodge them. They advanced gallantly, but the Boers, as 
they passed, besides facing them in front, poured in. a 
flanking fire, which proved too heavy to bear. The 
officers were especially picked out, six being killed almost 
at once, including Colonel Deane, who was. in command; 
and after 190 men were killed and wounded, the 58th retreated, 
with the rest of the force, to Newcastle, where they remain, 
awaiting the reinforcements moving forward from Durban to 
their aid. The soldiers engaged behaved most admirably, and 
the attack, though rash, was fairly planned; but all accounts ex- 
press surprise at the failure of her Majesty’s 60th to support the 
58th. There appears to have been some failure of orders. 
By the 10th inst., 4,000 men will be with Sir G. Colley, and a 
new attack will be commenced ; but the position is formidable, 
the Boers are encouraged by victory, and it may be necessary 
to invade the Transvaal with a much larger force. There is no. 
end to South-African trouble. 


It seems clear that Sir G. P. Colley, an officer of great ability, 
whose experience has been gained in fighting half-civilised 
races, like most such officers, underrated a white. enemy not in 
uniform. The Boers, though reluctant.to fight in the open, 
being too few, are very brave men, excellent sharpshooters, 
and accustomed in their native wars to seize every advantage 
of position. It was most imprudent to attack them without 
greater numbers, though the imprudence may have been justi- 
fied by the danger of Pretoria. The next engagement will be 
a bloody one, and the chances are not improved by the humane- 
and courteous treatment which, as Sir George Colley telegraphs, 
the Boers bestow upon the wounded and prisoners. So far 
from “ butchering” them, as was at first reported, they release 
them, under a promise not to fight again. A sympathy with 
the Boers is being manifested all over South Africa, the 
Burghers employed in Basutoland in particular having refused 
to fight any longer. It is worthy of notice that Sir G. Colley, 
who frankly admits his disaster, is most careful to repu- 
diate charges against the Boers, accords: them belligerent 
rights, and up to the engagement was in constant communiea- 
tion with them. His policy is probably dictated in the main by 
common-sense, for we want these men to surrender, not to die 
fighting; but it is also affected by the consideration that 
English soldiers and settlers, perhaps. 2,000 in number, may 
shortly be at the mercy of the Boers. 





Mr. Childers on Monday answered two questions on the 
Transvaal war very satisfactorily. He had instructed Sir G. 
Colley to treat the Boers as belligerents, though without rais- 
ing the question of belligerent rights, and had received from 
Sir George assurances that this was his intention. The 
Department, moreover, had ordered reinforcements from home 
and from India with such skill in choosing regiments, 
that by the 11th instant 4,600 men would be at 
Durban, in addition to the 4,100 men already under Sir G. 
Colley’s orders. [There must be some error in that figure, 
unless the troops in Natal were widely scattered] Two 
cavalry regiments and a battery of horse artillery had 
also been put under orders, but Sir George Colley tele- 
graphed that he did not require them. It is a little doubtful if 
this force will be sufficient. Sir G. Colley can hardly collect 
5,000 men, the Boers already have as many, and they are being 
joined by numbers of friends from the Free State, and even 
from Natal. Their position is very strong, and they are, it is 
telegraphed from Durban, building “schanzes,” which we 
understand to be small works affording cover, roughly put to- 
gether of boulders, The supply of ammunition is their diffi- 
culty, but among such sharpshooters, accustomed not to waste 
cartridges, and using no artillery, that will not be felt at first. 
It is said, but rather doubtfully, that the Pass can be turned, 
but we look forward to a severe engagement, and another 
possible repulse, 
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The French Chamber on Thursday decided for peace in an 
emphatic way. M. Proust moved a resolution condemning M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire for not making the action of France 
decisive upon the Greek question. He was answered by the 


. Foreign Minister in a speech which announced that the country 


had decided for peace, “ even if there were a change of Ministry,” 
and declared that the decisiov of the Conference of Berlin was 
nothing but a recommendation to the two countries concerned. 
“Tn the name of the Government, I declare that France will 
not engage in any adventure. Though I love Greece much, I love 
France more.” M. Devés, of the Pure Left, then submitted that, 
4“'The Chamber, approving the declarations of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the policy of peace practised by the 
Government, passes to the order of the day,” and not one hand 
was held up against it. There is something unrevealed behind 
this marvellous unanimity, for nothing but force applied to 
‘Furkey can preserve peace; but as the elections will be held 
this year, it is clear that the Deputies do not fear lest this 
effacement of France should irritate the electors. What- 
ver the intrigues at work may be, the peasantry are in a 
cold fit. 


Prince Bismarck is beginning to take his long promised 
“steps” for the advantage of the proletariat. The first is only 
a Bill, now before the Federal Council, for making insurance 
against aceident compulsory on all masons, miners, factory 
hands, and some smaller classes of labourers. Half the 
premiums are always to be paid by the employer, or if the 
‘wages are less than 750 marks a year—say, 15s. a week 
two-thirds. In this case, too, the poor-rate will pay 
the remaining third, the workman paying, directly, 
nothing. ‘The fund thus raised will provide sick allowance 
during the period of disability up to two-thirds of the 
wages, and a pension for the widow and each child. The 
Prince, in a statement of “ objects and reasons ”’ for the law, in 
the North-German Gazette, and in several short speeches, made 
at a reception of the new Economic Council, has made farther 
promises to advance on the same line until all Germans are 
insured against sickness and old age, if not against periods of 
loss of work. He sees no difficulty in any extension of 
dusurance. Note carefully that the Chancellor told the 
workmen on the Economic Council that he should go much 
farther, but he was made “timid” by the personal abuse he 
received in Parliament. Note also that the military journals 
of Germany, which are very strictly controlled, are trying once 
more to represent a great war as imminent. 


The Evangelicals have put forth their reply to the memorial 
for greater latitude and tolerance in ritual, in the shape of an 
address to the Archbishop of Canterbury, signed by Bishop 
Perry, now Canon of Llandaff; Bishop Ryan, of St. Peter’s, 
Bournemonth; and the Deans of Exeter, Carlisle, Ripon, Chester, 
Gloucester, Peterborough, and Canterbury, besides a good many 
other minor dignitaries. They protest against any toleration of 
Ritualism. They are “ firmly convinced that neither in public 
prayer, nor in the administration of the Sacraments, ought there 
to be granted any toleration of the use of vestments and 
symbols’ avowedly reintroduced as exponents of doctrines which 
we believe to be un-Scriptural, and which have been declared to 
be not in accordance with the plain intention of the Articles and 
the Formularies of the Church of England.” The last part of the 
sentence is hardly candid. No doubt, it expresses the truth, but 
not the whole truth. The “ plain intention ” of the Rubrics has 
been latterly declared, on the highest authority, to be as the 
memorialists say. But they perfectly well know that this was 
itself more or lessa change of front from what had been previously 
declared, and they know the strong grounds on which the 
validity of that change of front is challenged. But, after all, 
the real weakness of the memorial is this ;—the memorialists do 
not face the fact that if they are to have their way, a large 
secession of clergymen and laity is inevitable, and that these 
are not days in which the Establishment can well sustain such 
a shock, without consequences of the most serious kind. 


The Censors of the College of Physicians have, according to 
the British Medical Journal, published their award concerning 
Dr. Pavy’s absurd complaint against Sir William Gull, for 
giving on the inquest some months ago at Guy’s Hospital, on 
his oath, an opinion differing from Dr. Pavy’s as to the medi- 
cal.condition of the poor woman 80 grossly neglected by one of 
the nurses, and so, as Dr, Pavy held, reflecting on the medical 





competence of Dr. Pavy. The Censors absolve Sir William 
Gull from any breach of etiquette in going into court and 
telling the truth as to his own view, even though the 
truth as to his own view did not confirm the view of 
Dr. Pavy. They do not think Sir William Gull should have 
withheld his sincere opinion out of respect for Dr. Pavy, and 
do not even condemn him for venturing to form a sincere 
opinion which implied a probability of error in Dr. Pavy. 
This is very encouraging. On the other hand, they make 
matters quite smooth with Dr. Pavy, by promptly denying 
that there is any justification for impugning the ‘skill of his 
diagnosis and treatment. They bow both parties, in fact, cere- 
moniously out of court. Nothing can be sillier than this 
sensitiveness in one physician to the avowal of some difference 
of opinion in another physician, as if it were a slur on his 
medical infallibility. Every one who knows anything of the 
matter, knows that in innumerable cases both diagnosis and 
treatment are, at best, matters of probable conjecture, and more 
or less doubtful experiment. If the Censors of the College of 
Physicians were a little less given to punctilio, they would have 
said right out that Dr. Pavy had nothing in the world to 
complain of, and that the etiquette by which one physician 
thinks himself bound never to challenge the judgment of 
another, is one of the hollow conventionalities of professional 
reserve unworthy of the candour of true Science. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles Hall decided an interesting case 
on Tuesday, in relation to the trust-deed of an Independent 
chapel at Huddersfield. The trust-deed lays down that the 
chapel is for the teaching of certain Calvinistic doctrines, of 
which three are as follows :—“ The universal and total depravity 
of man, and his exposure to the anger of God on account of his 
sins,”—“ the predestination, according to God’s gracious pur- 
pose, of a multitude which no man can number unto eternal 
salvation by Jesus Christ,”—and “the eternal happiness of the 
righteous, and the everlasting punishment of the wicked.” The 
present minister of this church, Mr, Stannard, who appears to 
be a thoughtful and wide-minded man, had declined to take 
these doctrines quite literally, and more or less explained all 
three of them away. Predestination especially he interpreted 
as meaning that all are elect who “ will’ to be elected, while 
the non-elect are those who will not to be elected. Vice- 
Chancellor Hall declared that this way of interpreting so clear 
and explicit a trust-deed would not do. Mr. Stannard was 
not competent to teach as he did under that trust-deed. And 
no doubt Vice-Chancellor Hall is right. The moral is clear. 
Congregational trust-deeds should be extremely elastic, leaving 
to each generation of worshippers power to interpret their own 
creed, or let their teacher interpret it for them, as the light of 
the hour enables it to be seen. The governmentof a trust-deed 
is the government of the dead-hand. 


On Tuesday night, Mr. Whymper gave at the Royal Institu- 
tion a very amusing account of his ascent of Chimborazo and 
Cotopaxi. At the top of Chimborazo his party found the wind 
blowing at the rate of fifty miles an hour from the north-east and 
driving the snow before it. The barometer had fallen to 14deg., 
and the temperature to 21 deg. Fahrenheit. This gave the height 
of Chimborazo as 20,545 ft., and a second ascent gave him 
20,489 ft., so that he. regards the true height as probably the 
mean between these, 7.¢., 20,517 ft. On Cotopaxi, which is still 
an active volcano, the height of which Mr. Whymper determined. 
as 19,600 ft. Mr. Whymper remained for thirty-six conse- 
cutive hours. The heat of the part of the mountain sepa- 
rated by but a thin stratum from the volcano was so 
great, that the indiarubber of their tent-floor was at one 
point found to be all but melting at 110 deg., and yet outside 
the tent, and at a distance from the ground, a thermometer on 
the cord sank as low as 13deg. While on Chimborazo, Mr. 
Why mper saw a magnificent eruption of Cotopaxi, the column 
of ashes rising to a height of 20,000 ft. above the crater, that is, 
in other words, raising up a mountain of ash as high as itself 
above its own head. This column of ash afterwards spread 
itself over an area of many miles. The spectacle of this 
inverted shadow of the mountain expelled from its own in- 
terior, and towering up into the sky above it, must have been 
singularly impressive,—a mountain-birth such as might have 
made the travellers tremble lest Cotopaxi itself should collapse, 
like an eggshell, with all its substance gone. 


Consols were on Friday 98} to 98§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@e—— 


THE REVOLT OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


NE man at least emerges from the strange Parliamentary 
scenes of this week—scenes which may mark a turning- 
point in English history—with a loftier reputation and a 
stronger hold upon the respect as well as the affection of his 
countrymen, and that is the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Complete justice has never hitherto been done to Mr. Brand, 
to his dignity as well as his impartiality, his force as well as 
his patience; but it will be done now, and done by the his- 
torians of the future. It was no light thing to take the step 
which he took on Wednesday, and to initiate what, in spite of 
an old precedent or two, was a revolution in Parliamentary 
procedure; but in taking it, he saved Parliament itself—and 
with ‘it the best system of free government that man has 
invented—from paralysis, and he will be frankly supported 
by all that is sound in the opinion of the three countries. He 
discerned the precise moment when the liberty of debate had 
become licence, when the freedom of Parliament was at last 
at stake, and when representatives and people had fully opened 
their eyes to those facts; and then he intervened with a decisive 
dignity and effect which placed him in a moment in the 
small» list’ of the historic Speakers. No reasonable man 
can doubt that on Wednesday morning the hour had arrived 
when the House of Commons must assert its inherent 
prerogative, or confess that it was unable to transact 
the most urgent business, and that nothing but revolu- 
tion’ could make the wheels move on. A small Irish 
party, never a third of the representatives of their own 
kingdom, and less than a twentieth of the united body of the 
Commons, had decided tolock them, and had found the secret 
of effectively doing it. The business for which Parliament 
had been summoned before its time had already been delayed a 
whole month; and was no nearer its commencement. The re- 
sponsible Minister for Ireland, supported by the leaders of 
both parties, and by at least four-fifths of the repre- 
sentatives, had been unable even to bring in a Bill which 
he declared essential to the safety of the realm, and which 
the Junta who disliked it—reasonably disliked it, as we 
‘have always admitted—professed to be eagerly desirous to 
discuss. In delaying it by debates on the general policy of 
the Government and on the introduction of the Bill, all the 
resources of legitimate debate had been exhausted, until, at 
-last, the Leaguers were fain to talk openly against time. 
Wretched speakers as some of them are, they are not capable, 
when honestly arguing, of descending to mere nonsense. They 
would not themselves assert that they poured out the drivel 
which went on in endless flow through Monday night, and all 
Tuesday, and all Tuesday night, for forty-one continuous hours, 
with any hope of convincing, or persuading, or affect- 
ing any human being, or deny that they proposed to 
let it flow on till the limit of human endurance had 
been reached, with the object of preventing a Parliamentary 
decision. And it is obvious to all men of sense or experience 
that to such a course the existing rules of the House offered 
no barrier. There could be no limit to the talk under the 
rules of the House, except physical exhaustion, and the party, 
minute as it was, was just sufficiently numerous, with the help 
of the Protestant respect for Sunday, to make total exhaustion 
improbable or unattainable. There are but 144 hours in the 
week, and that is only four hours a day for each Obstructive. 
It was time for the Speaker to intervene, and he intervened 
in the only effectual way, by declaring the debate at 
an end. Whether he was within his technical right, or 
whether there is a precedent for his action—we believe 
there is one, though a bad one—or whether he re- 
lied only on the prescriptive right of his office to 
pass decisions without challenge, save in the form of votes, 
matters little. He himself, in his most calm and dignified 
address, pronounced his own action “new and exceptional,” 
and justified only by his paramount duty to the House, and 
his ‘statement is final. What is certain is, that the House, 
by the Constitution, by prescription, and by positive law, has 
a right to act as well as debate in freedom; that in securing 
such freedom, it is its own judge; and that its judgment, as 
tested by any conceivable test, is with the Speaker. The 
English House of Commons, deep as is its respect for 
forms and precedents, is not yet so bound in the withes of 
its own formulas that any party, however small, or however 
unreasoning, can cut its tendons, while it wriggles helplessly. 





If it has any right at all, if only the right of ‘self-defence, it is 
to burst such bonds, and that they were burst is cause of deep 
satisfaction to every Englishman who reverences Parliament, 
and every Irishman with head enough left to see that even if 
Ireland were independent, the character of the British Parlia-. 
ment would be to her of the last importance. That they 
were burst was due in great measure to the firmness and 
dignity of Mr. Brand. He had no doubt waited long, but 
patience is the first condition of impartiality, and the result 
showed that his calm endurance had enabled the people, 
whose support was indispensable, to understand the situation. 
He had, no doubt, also the assistance and advice of the leaders 
of both parties ; but to wait until they were united and then 
act as if they had no existence, showed precisely the tact, 
without which no man, however able, can manage a great 
assembly. The Speaker faced a revolutionary emergency like. 
a constitutional ruler, yet with success, and we can imagine no 
higher praise. 

The qualities demanded of the’ Speaker in the final 
scene, that of Thursday evening, so unprecedented and 
so momentous, were of a lower order, for he had no new 
precedent to establish, and was instructed by the House, 
instead of instructing it; but the demand upon his nerve 
and energy was extreme, and was’ most fully met. ‘There is, 
we believe, in our whole history, no’ instance of the Speaker’s 
ruling being considered less than final; certainly none of its 
being contested by an organised dmeute of Members before it 
had been obeyed. Such an incident, however, occurred on 
Thursday. The Leaguers, furious with their unexpected 
defeat, had decided in the afternoon that, in the event of the 
Speaker persisting in regarding his decision of Wednesday as 
legal, the Irish Members would refuse to take part in divisions, 
“leaving it to the Speaker to proceed to any extremities he 
chose to enforce his unauthorised conduct.” This was, in fact, a 
resolution to defy the Speaker’s authority within the House, and 
on Thursday the Members concerned—not “ the Irish Members,” 
but a third of them—maddened ‘by the arrest of Mr. Michael 
Davitt, the reputed soul of tle League, acted on their decision. 
Mr. ‘Dillon first refused to obey an order of the Chair, and 
persisted in speaking after the Speaker had declined to hear him, 
and was suspended, the Leaguers, in their surprise, votifig on 
this division. Immediately after, although the Speaker had 
adjudged that possession of the floor was with Mr, Gladstone, 
Mr.’ Parnell ‘insisted on making’’ a tnotion’; and’ when ‘his 
susperision was proposed, the ‘Leaguers declined to ‘divide. 
They’ defied’ the Speaker to ‘do’ his “worst, and’ persisted in 
the ‘defiance through “two ‘divisions’’ “There was' nothing 
for it but to yield—that is, to allow’ the Chair to be de- 
rided, and’ Parliament to’ sink into contempt, or’ to’ resort 
to ‘wholesale suspensions. The’ éniiergency was gréat; for 
wholesale ‘suspensions, though ‘lawful’ under the Orders, have 
nevet been’ practised,’ and’ the’ scéne,” ‘through’ the ‘wild 
excitement of the Leaguers, might easily have become a vio- 
lent ‘one’; but the Speaker again’ was equal to the occasion. 
He had quietly filled the lobbies with ‘policemen, he had diz- 
tinctly warned the offenders, and ‘at ‘last,’on Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion, hé declared’ them stispended’from’ service for the sit- 
ting. When they insisted, French’ ‘fashion,'on nominal force 
being applied—a demand they had no right ‘to make, for this 
Order at least was technically beyond ‘challenge—he ordered it 
to be applied, and sent them forth in custody, without 'a word 
which would not have beseemed the’gréatest Judge, and then— 
turned to the business of the night 'as if nothing had occurred, 
And he did this calmly, reeolutely, and judicially, though know- 
ing that he had just accepted a responsibility such as no Speaker 
hitherto has ever borne, for he must’ have agreed beforehand 
to bear the crushing weight thrown upon him’ by Mr: Glad- 
stone’s form of the cléture, and ‘must, if human, be afraid of 
wielding the whole powers of’ the House for ‘arranging and 
facilitating businéss which excites such hot’ antipathies, 
The emergency, in fact, had become’ great, almost revolu- 
tionary’; and Mr. Brand, believed ‘hitherto, at least’ out- 
side the House, to be an ‘ordinary Speaker, rose at ‘orca 
to the high level of the situation, and displayed “all ‘the 
qualities and powers demanded from a great gentlemar, 
a great Judge, and a great’ constitutional statesman. ‘The 
House may well be proud to have a man‘at its head without 
whose aid and guidance it might have floundered for weeks in 
a morass of forms, or have extricated itself only by degrading 
violence. It is due to Mr. Brand that a carefully-laid and ere 
ceedingly able plot for permanently lowering the character and 
authority of the House of Commons, has ende 1 in a distinct 
elevation of its reputation before the world. 
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THE CARRYING OF THE CLOTURE. 


events of Thursday night will make almost every 
inhabitant of Great Britain, and avery large minority of 
those of Ireland, breathe more freely, and enable them to recur 
confidently to their old conviction that the British Parliament 
on great occasions can do great things in a great way. Not that 
any of us will regard with anything but pain the fact that the 
obstructive minority, whose power for mischief has been 
removed, belonged wholly to the sister-island, It is, we are 
convinced, the firm resolve of the House of Commons 
to give to reasonable Irishmen their full share,—perhaps 
eyen more than their full share,—of influence under the 
new Rules, and we note with the utmost satisfaction that both 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Litton took an influential part in the 
debate on the Cléture. It was, of course, inevitable, under 
the circumstances, that the obstructive section silenced should 
all come from one portion of the United Kingdom, but that is 
matter not for triumph, butfor regret. What we do congratu- 


- late ourselves upon is that though the resolution of the House 


was equal to the emergency, there was not a trace of passion 
in its proceedings ; that Mr. Gladstone, in that stately speech in 
which he pointed out the absolute necessity of vindicating, even 
by a virtual revolution, the dignity and power of the House of 
Co yaons, never in hislife spoke with more calmness, with more 
firmness, with more gentleness ; that the Opposition showed as 
2: self-restraint.and as much carefulness for the rights of 
minprities as the Government ; that the House devoted itself 
e discussion of the details with a clear sense of the great 
object to be attained, but a pues | determination not to go 
beyond that. object, and put superfluous power into the hands 
of a reckless Government; and that the anarehy of a month 
was redeemed by a single night’s—no doubt revolutionary, but 
one the less dispassionate and deliberate—conclusions, 

We admit to the full,—we think it of great importance that 

all Englishmen should admit to the full,—that the way in which 
the Cléture was carried was in the best sense revolutionary,— 
that is, was by way of departure, and signal departure, from the 
Rules by which the House had for generations back agreed to 
be guided. The reason for such a revolution is that a revolu- 
tion was needed, to preserve the power of the Legislature at all, 
Of course, the thirty-six Members suspended did not wish that 
the power of the Legislature should be preserved, If they 
had wished it, they. would not. have acted as they” did. 
Let. us fairly grant to them that, with their views, 
they could. not have wished this; and that, not wishing 
it, and. being unable to organise any effective Irish rebel- 
lion, it. was not unnatural, and from their point of 
view.. hardly culpable, that. they should make all the 
use possible of the forms of the House to paralyse the 
House,—to make the House. impotent and even contemptible. 
We fully admit that as they went for a revolution of one kind, 
it was their natural, weapon so to appeal to all the forms 
adopted for the protection of minorities, as to render a revolu- 
tion of another kind absolutely essential, before they could be 
defeated. This they did, and we have no desire to reproach 
.them with it. From the point of view of the Irish revyolu- 
tion, it. was. their legitimate course. But so much the 
clearer is it. that the majority were justified in promptly 
adopting revolutionary means to put down this revolutionary 
use of the old Rules, What we regard with mingled pride and 
- wonder, is the wonderful economy of force and passion with 
which this revolution in the Rules of the House of Commons 
has been carried;—the entire absence. of any sort of glorying 
inthe defeat of the Irreconcilables,—the sincere sympathy 
with Constitutional minorities which animated all who took 
part-in the -discussion,—the hearty desire to minimise the 
revolution in the true interests of freedom, and this without 
the least sign of. wavering as to the one point,—that what- 
ever happened, the: revolution. must go far enough to carry 
out effectually its real purpose, 

And this we quite believe that, Mr. Gladstone’s resolution, as 
amended by Sir. Stafford .Northcote and the Independent 
Members ;on, ‘both sides below the gangway, has. effectually 
done. For the future, in,a House of not less than 300 Mem- 
bers,—Mr. Dillwyn’s.wise limit, for it would be most dangerous 
to leave the ‘Government, absolute at the end of a Session on 
subjects not of importance sufficient to bring a large House to- 
gether,—-it will be impossible for a minority of less than a 
fourth of the House to carry obstruction to any length which 
the Speaker and the Government think fatal to the effi- 
ciency of the Legislature. That is the whole of the extra- 
ordinarily moderate revolution which it cost the House so 








much suffering and humiliation to string up its nerve to carry 
by a virtual coup d’etat, Was ever so much effected by 
so mild a change before? And yet it is all-important. 
It arms the House with a weapon by which the obstruction cf 
a small minority can be so effectually put down, that we 
hardly expect to see it again seriously attempted. The Irish 
Irreconcilables may think it more politic to secede, or they 
may think it right to return to the charge and vindicate their 
views in the reasonable way still left open to them, if they 
are satisfied that in that way they can make out a sufficiently 
strong case,—and if they choose this last course, we are sure 
they will have even more than fair-play. But they will not 
reiterate continually attempts simply useless; they will not 
needlessly oblige the House to use the weapon it has forged 
for itself, by methods such as they have adopted during the 
last month. They will choose now between the policy of 
martyrs and the policy of Constitutional critics. And which- 
ever part they prefer to play, the House will be once more a 
House of Legislature, not one insulated by a sea of words from 
all access to deeds. 

The form in which the Cléture has been passed seems to us 
singularly wise and moderate. Tne Cléture can only be adopted 
on the demand of the Minister and on his assurance that the busi- 
nessis urgent. It cannot be passed at all in a House of less than 
300 Members. It cannot be passed at all without the complete 
co-operation of the Speaker, who is the sole authority in whom, 
while the Cléture lasts, the House confides. It cannot -be 
passed without the assent of three-fourths of the Members 
present. It ceases whenever the Speaker wills, or in the 
absence of any decision to that effect by the Speaker, when- 
ever a majority of the House, after proper notice given, so 
determine on the motion of any Member of the House, 
These are limitations which seem to us quite adequate 
to secure the exclusion of anything like abuse; indeed, it is 
possible that they may prove even too restrictive, should the 
sort of obstruction of which we have lately had so much 
experience, one day recur, as is perhaps possible, on any less 
national and more doctrinaire class of issues. But for the 
present purpose, the least that will be effectual is best. And 
the House of Commons have carried the least that will be 
effectual, with a promptitude, passionlessness, and determina- 
tion which will go far to daunt those who would be likely te 
measure their strength against that House again. Thursday 
night lifted the House of Commons, and all who were directly 
concerned in its guidance, to a new level in its already not 
inglorious history. 





ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


HERE was probably never a moment in the history of the 

country at which it was more important than it. now is that 
England and Ireland should take a calm reckoning of their rela- 
tive positions,—of the multitude of evils they have inflicted on 
each other, the multitude of evils it is still possible for them to 
inflict on each other, of the reason there is for mutual forbear- 
ance and for an effort at least to make the task of the other 
lighter instead of heavier, and of the ground that exists for 
mutual conciliation. A correspondent in another. column 
arrays with much eloquence, though, as regards the chief inci- 
dents of the last fifteen years at least, very little justice, what 
he seems to regard as the utter hollowness of England’s 
pretence to desire to do justice to Ireland. As one: indica- 
tion of the sincerity of that desire, we give his letter 
the prominence that its ability deserves, but we must not 
refrain from pointing out that complete absence. in it of 
any wish to do justice to England which, with all our 
profound sense of the intolerable burden of English sins 
against Ireland in the past, seems to us, we must repeat, the 
most marked as well as the most threatening feature of the 
present dangerous crisis. We do not believe that any Irish- 
man, however eloquent, can well over-estimate the enormity 
of English sins. against Ireland in the past. But. we do 
believe that precisely as our statesmen have striven to 
be just to Ireland, to look at Irish interests as they 
would wish Irishmen to look at English interests, pre- 
cisely in that proportion have the Irish tended to grow 
more and more embittered against us, to wrest the best 
declarations of the best statesmen more and more grossly 
from their true meaning, and to see in our effort to. he 
just the superfluity of wickedness implied in hypocrisy, 
instead of the single and upright intention avowed. We 
know nothing more disheartening than the way in which 
the Irish have made use of Mr. Gladstone’s statement 
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about the attack on Clerkenwell Prison, to wring from it an | 
admission that it was fear, and not justice, which set him j 
and those who supported him on the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church and the settlement of the land ques- 
tion. No politician of the day who looked at the matter | 
with his eyes open was under any such delusion. The 
truth was this,—a certain section of English society was | 
falling once more during that Fenian outbreak into the evil | 
and dangerous anti-Irish fever, which has been for so many 
hundred years the only excuse of English tyranny and the con- 
stant renovator of Irish hatred. Mr. Gladstone, supported by 
all the more honourable part of the English Press, endeavoured | 
successfully to prevent the access of a new fit of English | 
insolence. He said, justly enough, that such offences must be 
punished, but that the state of the Irish mind which | 
rendered such offences not only excusable, but almost’ 
popular in Ireland, was to be cured only in another 
fashion,—by attempting to uproot that deep and just re-| 
sentment against the English, and that deep indignation at 
their cold indifference to the welfare and wishes of the Irish, 
which had been for so many centuries the source of Irish ill- 
feeling. There was no panic or germ of panic in England at 
the time, though there were signs of one of those spasms of 
popular rage, which have done so much to discredit English 
policy in relation both to Ireland and to Roman Catholicism. 
Mr. Gladstone, supported by the best men in England, declared 
for justice, and more than all, for a genuine act of English 
repentance,—a real change of political heart towards Ireland. ’ 
And this attitude it was, which the Irish now distort into a 
spasm of fear, inducing us to yield what would never have 
been granted to the sense of justice. 

Well, that is all past, and there is no use in reviewing the 
past, further than to show that for fifteen years and more, 
the attitude of the English democracy towards Ireland 
has not been in the least what the Irish popular organs 
usually describe it. The question now at issue be- 
tween the two countries is this. Are the Irish to be 
allowed to destroy altogether the historical Constitu- 
tion of England, simply by way of retribution, as it 
were, for the centuries of misery which our forefathers 
inflicted on Ireland? The question answers itself. The 
sins of the fathers may be visited, and are visited, on the: 
children, even to the third and fourth generation, but 
nevertneless the children of the third and fourth genera- 
tion are not called upon to commit political or any other | 
kind of suicide, by way of penance for the sins of their fore- 
fathers. It is idle to say that the Irish offer us a solution in | 
the shape of Home-rule for Ireland, and a Federal Parliament | 
for the United Kingdom. The profound belief in the great | 
majority of the people of the United Kingdom is that such a | 
federation would be the end of the United Kingdom. And clearly | 
the whole must be the judge of its own necessities. We offer. 
to Ireland a full and fair share in ruling England and Scotland ; | 
and in relation to her own affairs we offer to carry the policy ' 
‘of deference to Irish convictions and wishes farther than it has. 
ever yet been carried in relation to England and Scotland. ' 
That offer is backed by the whole people of the United | 
Kingdom. This Ministry came in, not only pledged, but under | 
a positive command from the constituencies to bring it about. | 
‘The whole of last Session was one long attempt to fulfil that | 
pledge, foiled by the Land-league and the short-sightedness and 
obstinacy of the House of Lords. The decision of the House of ' 
Lords was even more deeply resented in the English constitu- 
encies than it was in the Irish. During this Session, we may be 
sure, the House of Lords would have been,—perhaps, still 
may be,—compelled to evacuate entirely its arrogant posi- 
tion, if the Irish would but have helped the English. 
Instead of that, they combined to render it impossible 
for the British Government to set itself at once to the 
task of remedial legislation, and made it essential for the 
good of Ireland itself, in the eyes of many—probably one- 
third—of the Irish people, and of nine-tenths of the English 
and Scotch people, that decent Irish subjects should be pro- 
tected against brutal violence, before remedial legislation 
began. We are not apologising for the form which coercion 
has assumed. While doing the fullest justice to the sincerity 
and reluctance with which our leaders have given way to the 
necessity for coercion, our readers know that we think what 
hasbeen proposed unfortunate in kind, excessive in its extent, 
and so far premature that the sketch of remedial legislation 
should at least have preceded it. But this we do say, that 
whether our leaders have made this mistake or not, they have 
not made it in any cruel or insolent mood towards Ireland ; 





they have made it because they think this the first condi- 
tion of justice to Ireland ; and they must be supported, when 
it comes to a question of whether Irishmen shall make the 
English Parliament the laughing-stoeck of the world, or 
whether Irish obstruction shall be over-ruled. 

Whatever happens, the dignity of Parliament, and the 
right of the majority, after fair discussion, to deter- 
mine what shall be done for any part of the Three 
Kingdoms, must be maintained, or it is all over with this 
realm. At the same time, Englishmen have no desire to con- 
ceal that there is very grave excuse, indeed, for the Irish 
irreconcilability ; though they do think, and think justly, that 
this attitude, instead of being specially appropriate to the pre- 
sent day, would have been much more appropriate, when it was 
not assumed, fifty years ago. Still, we all know that the 
moment when an evil-doer repents is not usually the 
moment when the victims of his evil deeds are most 
inclined to forgive and forget. On the contrary, human 
nature is such, that for a long time after the worst 
part of injustice ceases, the smart of that injustice rankles 
more than ever. This Englishmen should remember. It 
should make them infinitely patient now, with what they 
rightly regard as Irish intolerance and insolence. Those who 
have played the part of intolerant insolence for centuries, 
should forbear with their victims, when their victims 
exchange parts with them, and play it too. The 
present, we repeat, is one of the most critical moments 
through which either country has ever lived. If the 
English have any genuine sense of the innumerable evils 
inflicted on Ireland by their forefathers, they should 
be very gentle, very just, very humble, so to say, 
in asserting their rights now. But their rights must 
be asserted. An empire is not to be broken up because the 
Englishmen of hundreds of years ago, or even of fifty years 
ago, were tyrants of the worst kind in Ireland, or because the 
Irish are now paying us back in kind for what we inflicted 
then. We cannot allow disorganisation to go further. 
We must assert the will of the majority, after due and 
fair sifting by discussion. But let that will of the 
majority be duly tempered by the consideration that these 
evil fruits are of our own ancestors’ planting, and that we 
are now reaping the whirlwind which they sowed. If we can 
realise this, we may yet convince the Irish that we are resolved 
to be just; and that it is time, if there be any magnanimity 
and generosity in them, for the Irish to show these great 
qualities towards a sincerely ¢hanged and heartily . friendly 
national comrade and ally. 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S PROPOSAL. 


E German rumours on which we commented in our issue 
of October 9th last were correct, and Prince Bismarck 
has offered the proletariat of Germany a concession which, in 
principle, at all events, as explained by himself, is very large. 
He has not, as we conceived he possibly might do, offered 
State Loans to co-operative companies formed from among 
the workmen themselves ; but he has offered assistance from 
the State and from legislation to enable every workman to 
provide against sickness, old age, accident, and death—and it 
may yet prove, as a correspondent informs us, against un- 
avoidable cessations of work, He has introduced into the 
Federal Council, avowedly as a mere beginning, a Bill 
under which all labourers who are miners, quarrymen, 
masons, factory hands, foundry-men, or -dockyard-men, 
that is, nearly all labourers not working on the land or in 
highly-skilled trades, will be insured against disability or 
death caused by accident ; the workmen receiving three-fourths 
of their wages during illness so produced, and . their widows 
pensions, if they die, rising with the number of children to 
half-wages, until death or remarriage. The fund necessary to 
secure these payments will be formed from premiums partly 
paid, as in ordinary civil insurance, ‘by the beneficiaries ; 
but the payment will be compulsory, and half will be paid 
by the employer, or when wages are under £37 a year 
two-thirds, and the remaining one-third is to be paid 
out of poor-rates. In other words, the workman is to be 
ensured against the results of accident, while paying directly 
only half the value of the insurance ; or if a poor man, none af 
all, the employer and the poor-rate dividing in that case the 
whole liability. 
Superficially, this Bill appears to be only a proposal to make 
employers and the Poor-rate help to alleviate the results of 
accident on a plan often proposed, and even partially adopted, 
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in England ; and it will be argued that the workman will in 
the end find his wages reduced by the amount of his premiums. 
This is, of course, partly true, and if wages were always at the 
highest level that a trade can afford, would always be mathema- 
tically true ; but that is not quite the case, and the limitations 
of the insurance are not, Prince Bismarck promises, to be 
always so strict. In the official description of the “ objects 
and reasons” of the measure, which is drawn up by order, 
and published in the North-German Gazette, it is affirmed, 
according to the Pall Mall Gazette, that the Bill is only a first 
step in a work which will not be completed “ until all work- 
men and their widows have been insured against illness and 
old age,” for, says the official organ, “the State must not be 
regarded as an institution intended in the main for the pro- 
tection of the propertied classes, but as considering in an equal 
degree the wants and interests of the poor. The objection 
that such consideration would introduce a Socialistic element 
into legislation must not be allowed to deter us, for in truth 
the question is only one of expanding the present public pro- 
vision for the poor, and developing the idea which lies at the 
root of it.” Prince Bismarck, moreover, at an official recep- 
tion of the Economic Council, repeated the same thing 
to its workmen members over and over again, constantly 
declaring that he would introduce his larger proposals at 
once, but for the “impertinence” and insults of Parlia- 
ment. Prince Bismarck, in fact, admits publicly that the 
State should do more for workmen, and offers them a Poor- 
law in the shape of insurances against accident, old age, death, 
and disease, out of funds to be compulsorily aided both by capi- 
talists and by the general community. He agrees to carry out 
under careful guarantees the precise proposal which, as Mr. 
Rae, in this month’s Contemporary, has shown, the German 
Socialist Professors have recommended as the easiest method 
in which the State can so regulate industry as to enable work- 
men to obtain that security for their future which the classes 
above them obtain, through the strict State protection of 
realised property. He offers, though he does not yet give, a 
general. Poor-law based upon the principle of State-aided, 
compulsory insurance. 

The appearance of such a measure, so explained, in a country 
like Germany, where all physical force is ultimately in the 
hands of peasant-proprietors who are not insecure, and under 
a régime not given to gentle promises, is a very remarkable 
sign of the times. It is clear that Prince Bismarck, who is no 
humanitarian for humanity’s sake, has been distinctly alarmed 
by the Socialist agitation, by the grave distress of the work- 
men, especially miners and masons, and by the failure of his 
efforts to cure the evil by mere laws of repression. Those laws 
have produced no result, beyond locking up a few agitators. He 
has become aware, probably from the statements of the half- 
Socialist thinkers to whom he has always listened with some 
attention, that part of the workmen’s bitterness arises from the 
sense of insecurity which, in a country of peasant-proprietors, 
they feel deeply and think unjust, and he offers help to relieve 
them of much of that apprehension. He gives a contri- 
bution which, in bad times, would be serious, from 
the national wealth, and he proposes that capitalists 
shall’ appear to give one more serious still. He is pro- 
bably not aware that an insurance, though nominally paid 
by the employer, must really come out of the workmen’s wages ; 
or, if aware of the truth, he hopes that, like the majority of Civil 
servants, clerks in great institutions, and soldiers, the workmen 
will forget the argument, and regard a pension as a liberal con- 
cession, rather than as merely a deferred wage. He hopes by 
his present Bill to create an impression that. the State thinks 
benevolently of workmen who suffer—regards them, in fact, as 
wounded soldiers in the Army of Industry—and, by his offers 
for the future, to interest all workmen in the success and con- 
tinuance of his régime, If he liyes and rules, he promises that 
so much of insecurity as depends on failing ‘powers, on sickness, 
or on the death of the bread-winner shall be removed, as much 
as if the workman were.a member of the middle-class. 
Those, surely, are reasons for sparing his life and maintaining 
his régime. 

It is, a very clever policy, and in itself fairly unobjection- 
able. The principle of insurance is the sound one with which 
to prevent or diminish the pecuniary calamities of life, and we 
only wish it could be applied in Great Britain upon an 
adequate scale. Compulsory insurance might be better, in 
principle, than our scheme of granting a right to subsistence 
from the Poor-rates.. If we were sure that Prince Bismarck 
were in earnest, and not only. intent on popularity, 
and that he would and could go forward steadily, until all 





Germany was insured, we should say he had done much 
towards securing an ideal poor-law, and a guarantee against 
revolution. But if he is seeking popularity, there are twe 


difficulties in his path which he may not have sufficiently » 


estimated. One is, that his measure will not, even as inter- 
preted by his promises, give the great additional sense of 
security to the proletariat that he imagines. Like almost all ‘ 
men who do not live by the labour of their hands, like many : 
even of the professors of political economy, Prince Bismarck 


forgets that the great causes of insecurity for workmen are” 


not sickness, or old age, or death, but dismissal or failure of 
employment. The lower workmen in particular fear sickness 
very little, unless exceptionally provident; they dread. the’ 


pecuniary results of death not at all; and though they dislike 


the prospect of old age, esteem it a misfortune, arranged, like - 
short-sight or low stature, by forces which they have only to 
obey. It is dismissal which irritates, and a failure of work which : 
appals them, and against these sources of insecurity neither 
Prince Bismarck’s Bill nor his promises in any way-protect 
them. 
remove the causes of real Socialism, to go a step further; and 


provide for men out of work; and if he does so, he enters on? 


an economic struggle of great virulence, in which he may find 
that either capital, if he taxes that, or the general body of tax- 
payers, if he mulcts them, are arrayed against him. He will, we 
should say, by his present step, rather stimulate than allay the 
present craving for security; and in the second place, he may 
not find the workmen conciliated by his proposal atall. They are 
Germans, they have been soldiers, and they are accustomed:to 
interference from the State. They are, moreover, it may be 
presumed, familiar with the idea of insurance, Nevertheless, 


compulsory assurance will at first appear to them a tax, and ' 


It will be necessary, if he is to produce content and - 


if the masters lower wages in consideration of the half-share ' 


of premiums, a very heavy tax. English workmen would’ un- 
doubtedly think so, and the confidence of English workmen in 
the solvency and fidelity of the State is immovable. We donot 
know why German workmen should» be more far-sighted than 
English workmen ; and if they arenot, the political result which 
Prince Bismarck expects from his measure, and on which its en- 


largement will, we fear, depend, will not follow. The Silesian : 


miner who is now a Socialist will say that he wants his wages, 
that the future must take care of itself, that the boon is no boon 


at all, and that the object of the offer is to soothe away his just: 
irritation against capital. In that case, he will, in all human : 
probability, being ignorant of economic laws, strike, to compel : 


the employer to pay the whole premium; and when beaten, 
will hate, rather than love, the Government which has in- 
creased his direct taxes. In that event, Prince Bismarck’s 
object will be frustrated, and he is not the man to press for- 
ward a grand reform merely because, though the dislike to 
him, as its author, will last his life, its ultimate result will be 
good for part of the German people. He is quite capable of 
enduring any personal consequence for the sake of the State, 
but he is not one of the few men with whom the State and 
the mass of its people are identical. His measure can hardly 
fail of success from its philanthropic side, but it is of its 
political side we fear that he is thinking. 





THE EVANGELICAL ADDRESS. 


T was to be expected that the Dean of St. Paul’s address to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would call forth a counter- 
address. Toleration.is seldom a popular virtue, and its exer- 
cise toward the Ritualists would involve some, at least, of the 
signatories to the counter-address in inconvenient. conse- 
quences. If the congregation of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, for 
example, had been free to retain the services which they prefer, 
Dr. Ryan would probably have thought twice before accepting 
the living. He would have hardly cared to keep the ritual 
what it was in Mr. Bennett’s time, except. at such, new 
services: as he chose to set up, or in a new church, if he 
thought fit to build one. It does not surprise us, there- 


fore, that Dr. Ryan’s name should come second on the list - 


which Dr. Perry presented to the Archbishop on Tuesday last. 
He has a personal interest in combating the doctrine that in 
matters of ritual, congregations may be a law to themselves. 
In his estimation, the true doctrine is, that each incumbent 
shall be a law to his people, unless, indeed, he is a Ritualist. 
In that case, of. course, he cannot be a law to any one; his 
only business is to obey laws made for him by others. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the Clergy who have 
signed Dr. Perry’s Memorial “ desire to narrow the compre- 


hensiveness of the National Church, or to abridge that reasoa- - 
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able liberty which has always been allowed to Church- 
men.” In “matters non-essential” they wish to see the 
Clergy left perfectly free, and by a fortunate coin- 
cidence, it so happens that all the points in which they 
themselves desire to be left free are non-essential. They 
recognise in theory the authority of the Bishops to exact 
“ a rigid observance of the Rubrical law of the Church,” but 
they cannot see that justice requires that this observance 
should be exacted from them. The Judicial Committee has 
ordered that, in the performance of a particular service in 
parish churches, a surplice shall be worn, and that in the per- 
formance of this same service in Cathedrals a cope shall be 
worn, . Ritualists and non-Ritualists alike disobey this order ; 
and so far, the cases are identical. It is only when they come to 
the measure to be dealt out to these acts of disobedience that 
a_difference arises. The Ritualist disobedience is prompted 
by a wish to reintroduce a ceremonial which symbolises un- 
Scriptural doctrine, and it must consequently be sternly put 
down. . The non-Ritualist disobedience relates to non-essentials, 
 —to things which “have no symbolic meaning, and have never 
“been condemned by authority,” and, therefore, may rightly be 
_ Gondoned. 
We certainly shall not maintain that the violations of the 
‘daw of which the Ritualist and Evangelical Clergy are severally 
“ gailty stand upon the same level of importance. When the 
‘Ritualist breaks the law, he, at least, means something by it. 
«He thinks the wearing of.a chasuble a matter of great moment, 
because it symbolises a particular doctrine. The Evangelical, 
- on the other -hand, breaks the law out of pure lightness. of 
o heart. -He does not: think that the wearing of a cope sym- 
‘bolises anything, but, still he refuses to wear it. The odd 
trthing about this: Memorial is that the clergymen who have 


i signed. it do not.see. that, however different the two]. , 
‘THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON MAN’S CONTINUITY 


kinds, of disobedience may appear to a third person, 
it is not for those actually guilty of one kind to ask that 
the other kind shall be punished. Supposing that a suit 


were instituted against one of these Evangelical Deans } 
for not wearing a cope, it would be open to him to plead that | 


, the disobedience was too trifling for the Courts to take any 
_ action in regard to it. But it is not open to him, except on 
pain of being strangely inconsistent, to ask that another 
man shall be punished for acts of disobedience, while, in the 
same breath, he asks that his “ variations "—this is the play- 
ful term by which he describes his own acts of disobedience— 
shall not be “ placed in the same category ” with other people’s 
“ variations.” He that seeks equity should do equity. Even 
though the Ritualist breaches of the Rubric stand to the 


Evangelical breaches of it as the beam to the mote, it would, 


“have been wise for these Evangelical clergymen to have cleared 
“their eyes even of the mote, before protesting against a pro- 
“posal to tolerate the beam. 
In one respect, however, this Evangelical Address is very 
-aseful. Taken in connection with that presented by the Dean 
. of St. Paul’s, it defines with perfect clearness the position 
taken up by the two great parties in the Church of England 
‘towards Ritualism. The High-Church party asks that Ritualism 
shall be borne with, where it is practised with the.consent of the 
- congregation. The Low-Church party asks that Ritualism 
- Shall be put down, even when it has been introduced by desire 
Of the congregation. -The rival policies are plainly marked 
out from.one another. ‘Toleration is embodied in the one, 
expulsion is embodied in the other. We shall not waste 
our time in arguing with the clergymen who have signed 
Dr. Perry’s address, We have never denied that the opponents 
of Ritualism have a perfectly logical right to ask what they do. 
It is unnecessary to demonstrate for our benefit that Ritualism 
is contrary to.law, and that when this has once been decided, 
the Ritualist Clergy may fairly be given the choice of submis- 
sion or deprivation. The party to which we have all along 
addressed ourselves is that larger one by which, in an Esta- 
iblished Church, religious questions will ordinarily be decided. 
We appeal from the Zealots to the Gallios. The case we 
‘submit is this: Here is a minority engaged in disobeying the 
Ecclesiastical law. In this work they have the sympathy of 
half the Clergy of the Church of England, and the active oppo- 
sition of the other half. There is no one who needs protec- 
fion against this minority, inasmuch as it does not ask to 
have its acts of disobedience tolerated, except where they 
are committed with the consent of the congregation. Oon- 
sequently, the only reason there is for granting the prayer of 


the Low Churchmen rather than that of the High Churchmen } 
is, that the vestments to which both requests have reference | 


are exponents of doctrines which ” Low Churchmen “ believe 


to be un-Scriptural.” In other words, the Gallios are asked to 
take a course which will probably bring about the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England, not to prevent Ritualism 
from being imposed on congregations which dislike it—the 
Ritualists themselves admit that this ought to be prevented 
—but to prevent Ritualism from being practised by con- 
gregations which like it; and they are asked to do 
this because Low Churchmen think Ritualism “ un-Scrip- 
tural.” Of course, if the Gallios are of opinion that the 
Established Church exists for the propagation of a specific 
body of religious truths, and that this specific body of religious 


‘truth is identical with that held by the Evangelical Clergy, 


they will be quite consistent in refusing toleration to the 
Ritualists. But this is hardly a supposition which need be 
taken into consideration. If the Gallios want an Established 
Church at all, they want it for quite other reasons— 
‘reasons which are not at all affected by the Scriptural- 
‘ness or un-Scripturalness of any particular body of doctrine. 
It will be for them, therefore, to ‘consider whether 
they will aid in expelling the Ritualists from the Esta- 


‘blished Church, no matter what risk to the Establishment 


may be involved in such a step, for no better reason than be- 
ceause the Low-Church party esteem Ritualism un-Seriptural. 
‘We: have not much doubt what the answer of the Gallios will 
be, if they rouse themselves to give.one.. What. it-is important 
‘to:imapress on them is that, unless. they do rouse. themselves, 
‘the answer they do not.-wish to give will be.given for them. 


. It, needs no new legislation to make the Established Church 


exclusive ; the Public Worship Act and the Judicial Com- 


| mittee of. the Privy Council have done that already. What 


new. legislation is wanted for is to keep the Established 
Church comprehensive. 








..4,,. AND DISCONTINUITY WITH NATURE, 
N. the February number of the Contemporary Review, the 
‘Duke of Argyll indicates the characteristic relation of Man 
to the Unity of Nature,.as suggested by study of the inferior 
creatures, with a mark of continuity and a mark of discon- 


'tinuity. He finds the mark of continuity in this,—that the 
‘reason in’ the Universe, operating in the creatures below. us, 


though without taking their minds into counsel, emerges in 
man by bringing home to him the sense of his ignorance, the 
sentiment of wonder, and the thirst for knowledge,—a develop- 
ment which soon makes up, and much more than makes up, 
for the comparative deficiency in special instincts by which 
man is characterised. The Duke finds the mark of discon- 
tinuity between man and nature in this,—that in man for the 
first time appears a special sense of moral obligation, totally 
distinct from a new desire or a want whose mere pressure 
furnishes him who feels it with new capacities, since the most 
notable feature in this new sense is that when disobeyed it 
exerts a powerful disturbing force over the whole nature of 
man, and that nothing is more common than to find it at 
once acknowledged and disobeyed, and consequently a souree 
of factitious disorder, of morbid perversions, of unnatural 
degradation, to which nothing else in nature at all corresponds. 
Though nothing in nature below man bears any comparison 
with man’s intellectual progress and discoveries, yet this is the 
aspect of human nature in which the Duke discovers nothing 
but.natural and continuous evolution out of what is visible to 
ug in, nature beneath the human level :—“ The lower animals do 
reasonable things without the gift of reason, and things, as we 
have, seen, often involving a very distinct foresight, without 
having themselves any knowledge of the future. They work 
for that which is to be, without seeing or feeling anything 
bayond that which is. They enjoy, but they cannot under- 
stand. Reason is, as it were, brooding over them and working 
through them, whilst at the same time it is wanting in them. 
Between the faculties which they possess, therefore, and the 
governing principles of the system in which they live 
and ‘under which they serve, there is, as it were, a 
vacant space. It is no anomaly that this space should 
bei.occupied by a. being with higher powers. On the 
contrary; it would be the greatest of all anomalies if it were 


really vacant. It would be strange, indeed, if there were no link 


connecting more closely than any of the lower animals can 
connect, the Mind that is in creation with the Mind that is 
in,the creature... This is the place occupied by man’s reason,— 





reason not only outside. of, but in the creature, working uot only 
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through him, but also in him; reason conscious of itself, and 
conscious of the relation in which it stands to that measureless 
intelligence of which the universe is full. In occupying this 
place, man fills up, in some measure, at least, what would other- 
wise be wanting to the continuity of things; and in proportion 
as he is capable of development,—in proportion as his faculties 
are expanded,—he does fill up this place more and more,” On 
the other hand, in relation to the law of moral obligation, the 
characteristic. of man is. that he introduces discontinuity into 
nature. The chief mark of his new sense is, first, that it is 
something so different from the life below him that, except 
where that life seems to give back faint reflections of man’s 
own nature, this sense of the “ought” is a specifically fresh 
phenomenon invisible in any lower creature; and. next, that 
instead: of leading on to a continuous development of 
the nature in which it appears, it leads on also to 
the most unexpected perversions, and retrogressions,. and 
distortions, of that nature, such as are absolutely im- 
possible in the races below. Where, asks the Duke, 
can we find anything in the life of the lower animals to 
resemble in any degree the cruel ill-treatment and enslave- 
ment of their women by the savage races of men, or the in- 
anticide, the cannibalism, the deliberate cruelty, and systematic 
slaughter connected with warlike passions P The polyandry of 
some savage races is the anticipation, as it were, of that detest- 
able and still worse usage which survives in civilised societies. 
This new phenomenon of the sense of moral obligation elicited in 
man, not only marks, therefore, a discontinuity in the development 
of nature by what it involves where it is obeyed, but still more by 
the marked proneness to disobey it, and the frightful anarchy 
which that proneness to disobedience draws after it. Intellec- 
tually, man continues and erowns the edifice of animated crea- 
tion...Morally, he presents a characterisation not only new, 
but anomalous, one leading to forked roads,—upwards and 
downwards,—very many individuals in every society, and some 
whole societies for generations together, taking the downward 
fork, And for this there is no analogy in the creatures below us. 
Or at least, if there be any,—and there are, no doubt, though 
the Duke does not call attention to them, a few types which 
appear to have lost in organisation and activity, like the sloth, 
instead of having gained in both,—they are types tending towards 
extinction through the dwindling of power, not through any 
‘perversion or disorganisation in the relations between the 
members of the race. — 

The Duke would have made his point more impressive, if he 
had been able to insist more than he does on another great 
feature in this moral discontinuity between man and nature,— 
the liberty of which man is conscious either to obey or to disobey 
the requisitions of the new sense of obligation, as well as the 
actual disobedience by some and obedience by others. Of course 
the Duke enumerates “freedom” as one of the conditions of 
moral obligation; but it appears,—in consistency, we think, 
with the one flaw in all this series of papers,—that he means 
by freedom nothing but the absence of physical compulsion, 
and that he regards any action as free which is the outcome of 
the appropriate motive, without taking into account whether or 
not the will had a real moral choice between that and ‘some 
other competing motive. This is not true freedom, nor is it 
evén the kind of freedom essential to the existence of moral 
obligation. It does not matter whether a little thief is made 
to steal by the physical terror in which his father holds him, 
or whether, without any terror at all, he steals because no other 
mode of action has ever been suggested to him with sufficient 
strength to awaken the moral faculty within him which condemns 


“stealing. In either case alike, there is no moral obligation so long 


as there is no freedom,—no true alternative, either of which alike 
is open to him, while one, and one only, is commanded by 
the mysterious “ought.” Now, one of the most marked 
features of the discontinuity which is introduced by: man’s 
charactér into the unity of Nature, as gathered from below, is 
this: strange consciousness of power to choose eithér of two ways, 
and to know which of the two ought to be chosen. Nothing of 
the kind is visible to the keenest eye in the universe below us. 
The choice of necessity,—or at least of invariability so uniform, 
that it never does or could suggest the conception of a possible 
plurality’ of alternative,—is apparently intact up to the point 
where the moral nature of man enters into the world. : And 
then for the first time we are conscious that the same series of 
antecedents might be followed by either of two entirely different 
conseqtents,—the one fulfilling the law of obligation, the 


other repudiating it. What discontinuity can be more re- 
markable than thie, especially when it enters at the very point 
where the mysterious sense of moral authority enters on the 
one side, and the equally mysterious sense of remorse on ‘the 
other ? Freedom, moral authority, and obligation, with degrada- 
tions due to disobedience to that authority,—these are the three 
notes of discontinuity between the world of man, and the world 
as we find it below the human stage. What does the discon- 
tinuity show? It shows that either man is notin any'setise'a 
homogeneous part of the whole in which he lives, or that, if ‘he 
is, then that whole in which he lives must be a very different 
whole from anything that the study of nature, in the narrower 
sense,—of the nature that is governed solely by invariable laws, 
—would suggest. If man is not out of harmony with the whole, 
it is because that whole must have in it infinite life of the 
human or higher kind, as well as of the physical or lower 
kind. It is because the facts of man’s life betray the secret 
that above “Nature” there is a great store of moral freedom, 
ruled by moral obligation, and liable to be degraded by moral 
rebellion,—that above Nature there is freedom, and above 
freedom, God. This is the only way in which the discontinui- 
ties discoverable between man and nature can be reconciled 
with a higher whole, including nature, and man, and_ life 
higher than man’s, that is, life less under the somite of 
Nature, more under the authority of God. 

This is the lesson of the continuity and discontinuity of Man 
with Nature, as it seems to us,—a lesson which the Duke: of 
Argyll would have made far more impressive, if he had em- 
phasized the fact of man’s moral freedom, as, perhaps, his own 
opinions on the subject hardly permitted him to emphasize ‘it. 
None the less, his study of the ‘subject loses harmony and 
coherence, just because he half-agrees‘ with’ the non-spiritual 
view of Creation, at the point most critical for the truth or 
falsehood of that view. 





THE FELICITY OF NATURALISTS. 

ERE is something very charming, especially to sedentary 

persons, in a sketch such as that of Mr. Frank Buckland, 
which has just appeared in Macmillan, from the pen of Mr. 
Spencer Walpole. It is not that the sketch is at all particularly 
good as literature; it is as good as it needed to be, but we read 
a hundred papers as good every year. Nor is it that Mr. Buck- 
land’s career was in any way suggestive of any tranquil or 
attractive sort of idyll. He was a man of business and a man 
of bustle, knew how to hurry, and from a curious kind of 
carelessness was very often in the state known as flurry. He 
could not keep anything he wanted, unless it were alive, and 
when over-bothered by human stupidity, such as that of the 
railway officials, who taxed a monkey as a dog and exempted 
an armadillo as a “ hinsect,”’ he could get very hot indeed. ..He 
lived a more or less common-place, though very active and use- 
ful life, working very hard as Fishery Commissioner, and chief 
contributor to Land and Water, and correspondent-general to 
the practical naturalists of the United Kingdom, making the 
money he wanted, spending it as he liked, with a good deal of 
waste of silver, and generally demeaning himself as a valuable 
and bustling member of the community. He was not of ‘the 
Lotos-eaters, but of the Breezy-bodies. ‘The charm lies in the 
sense which the narrative evokes, that a very happy careér; a 
life in which depression, and low spirits, and ‘trouble generally 
are unknown, is quite possible to men. We have noticed that 
specialty in the lives of Naturalists very often before, dnd 
begin to believe that it is to a quite separate degree peculiar'to 
them. It is not unlikely that it should be so, for many of the 
great conditions of happiness are present in their lives. It is 


essential to true happiness to have some pursuit which strongly 


interests you; and the naturalist has his pursuit, which never 
tires him, never fails him, and can neyer come to an end.’ The 
author requires subjects and leisure, the painter models, the 
student books and reasons for study; but the naturalist’ is 
always ready, always engaged, always getting his result, even 
if it be a negative one, and never has the smallest prospect of 
getting to the end of his occupation. No matter how small may 
be the subdivision of the natural kingdom to which he attends, 
itis more extensive than his life will be. Not only does,no 
man know all there is to be known about ants, or spiders, or 
minuows, but no man hopes to know, except by study of 

knowledge of other men also, accumulated through ages. Most 





men get satiated or “ weary,” as they putit, of their businesses ; 
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but who ever heardof a true naturalist retiring? The longestlife, 
the hardest voyages, the most endless collections will not satiate 
the curiosity of a conchologist about the colours, let alone the con- 
volutions and the texture, of his brilliant favourites. No forester 
-knows or will know all the trees of the forest, or, if he does, will 
denow enough of their growth, structure, and climatic conditions 
wf reproduction, to be satisfied with himself. No ornithologist 
ever boasts even to himself that his knowledge of his king- 
dom, with its wonderfully separate subjects, so unlike all 
other living things in the grand condition of their lives, is 
more than fragmentary, or insusceptible of increase. He has 
mever examined all the eagles’ eyes, or the angles at which the 
-humming-bird’s feathers lie and therefore flash so unaccountably. 
Whoknows all about lions, or can prove whether or no the wild’ 
cheasts’ rage is an evolution from hereditary hunger continued 
wthrough ages? Mr. Buckland attended to fish principally, : 
+fish from sharks to minnows, and collected, it is said, five 
thousand specimens, and was always hurrying about, in- 
sapecting, or receiving, or writing about new fishes; but 
af he had lived a thousand years, he would not have 
-exhausted his pursuit. There would have been still much to 
iknow about varieties of gills, and fins, and scales, and more 
eabout the fish which could or could not be cultivated ; and when 
‘that had been done, there would remain the inexhaustible and 
bewildering subject of the comparative intellectual capacity of 
different fishes. Do carp know their friends, or not? A pur- 
;8uit: always so fresh, always so inexhaustible, and always 
S80 fall of results is one high condition of happiness ; and it has 
-occasionaliy, and might have oftener, this addition,—that 
the naturalist may live by it. Happy the man who in 
yearning his living isin his groove of work, who feels that his 
;faculties are not twisted or repressed by his daily labour, and 
_has in his hardest toil pleasure ; but what is his happiness to the 
naturalist’s who earns his income in his play? Imagine the 
street-boy to whom hopscotch brings a reputable and sufficient 
subsistence, and yet who can never be tired of hopscotch! Mr. 
Buckland, curious in fish, and fond of open air, and of travelling 
about, and of fidgetting in briny places, was set to inspect fish- 
_eries, and instruct fishermen, and write. about fish in Land 
and Water, and tell mankind generally anything it might 
.want to know about fishes, and all the while was adding to 
shis. own store and the world’s store of knowledge of a. sub- 
_ject-which he justly thought great, and got by doing all that-an 
excellent income. What wonder that he was happy and cheerful, 
and given to jocularities, sometimes very clever, sometimes only 
gwhimsical, occasionally a little foolish; and had in him a most 
-attractive element of childlikeness, which even secluded fisher- 
men, jealous of the “Government chaps,” and half-dreading 
-either interference or fines, found it impossible to resist? They 
‘oottoned’ to him always, like dogs to a fearless child. 
-Mr. -Buckland could have induced Irish fishermen to 
fish without bounties, a feat supposed impossible; and the 
smagnet in him was the naturalist’s magnet, Audubon’s, 
-or White’s, or Waterton’s magnet, the charm. of a 
-nature full of the content which springs from harmony 
between interest and occupation. The man is fortunate who 
dives in the open air and amid natural beauties, but the naturalist 
is never out of them; he is lucky who adds aught to the know- 
ledge of his fellow-man, but the naturalist cannot stir without 
making an addition to it; he is most favoured whose occupa- 
.tion forces him to think of greater things than itself, who, like the 
astronomer, must, in order to learn, for ever look upwards,—and 
where is the naturalist without ever present piety of some kind P 
It.is very comic to hear that Mr. Buckland rejected Evolution, 
-because “ my father was Dean of Westminster; I was bred in 
the principles of Church and State, and I will never admit it ;” 
-but the thought which prompted that half-humorous, half- 
Serious expression of his faith was not comic at all. He could 
not, as naturalist, stand a theory which struck him (quite 
erroneously) as dispensing with, or even affronting, a sentient 
First Cause. The child in him—which in Mr. Buckland, as in 
every man who loves Nature with a single heart, was very 
strong—revolted, and grew pettish. 


There is something, however, in the Naturalist’s pursuit 
besides happiness which gives him his tribal qualities, those 
always found with his pursuit, and it is a little difficult to 
decide quite satisfactorily what it is. It is not the pursuit of 
knowledge in itself. Scholars and metaphysicians, and men 
of the sciences which relate to other things than outdoor nature, 





‘physicians, for instance, and electricians, are not like the | 


naturalists at all. Indeed, we do not quite know why the 
pursuit of kmowledge of itself should tend to good, 
any more than any other indulgence of curiosity. Nor is 
it all the open air, for the men who next to the natura- 
lists live most in that, agricultural peasants, belong to a 
far removed type of men. Nor is it a certain innocence 
and permanent absence of sinister temptation whieh attaches 
to the pursuit, for many pursuits—antiquarianism, for 
instance—are quite as innocent yet evolve a totally different 
order of mind, a mind often very much more reflective and less 
simple. Naturalists, too, are of necessity incessantly killing, 
and constant though innocent killing seems, as in butchers, 
rather to brutalise than to refine the general character. 
Butchers’ boys are not breezy people at all, or, for that matter, 
fishmongers or poulterers. The goodness of naturalists, like 
the serenity of Arctic voyagers, is of a kind per se, a quality 
which we scarcely discover in any other class, a benevolence 
quite unfailing and almost Christlike in persons otherwise very 
human indeed. 

May it not be that the instinct of mankind is true,—that 
Nature, an undeteriorated work of God, has in it :something 
better than man, and in close contact with the mind gives that 
something out? It may be said that we do not find this result 
in the savage, even if he be Hawaian or Guacho, that is, 
even if he lives always amid scenes of unfailing beauty; but 
that is because the savage’s mind is closed to the necessary 
contact. But we do find it in the sportsman, who, even if in 
other ways objectionable, or even brutalised by the constant 
and objectless slaughter of things more beautiful than himself, 
has often in him something of that which we find in a higher 


degree in naturalists, and which comes to all who can receive it 


from contact with Nature face to face. Very dreamy,all that! 
Very true; but if we never dream, there are large regions of 
thought of which we shall understand nothing, for in them 
only hypothesis and sympathy can possibly be our guides, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 
“AN UNEXPRESSED FEELING ABOUT IRELAND.” 


[To tHE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 


Sin,—Nothing has ever made me so realise the sad gulf between 


England and Ireland as the perusal of your article, “An Un- 
expressed Feeling about Ireland,” in which you sum up British 
surprise at our attitude and sentiments towards you. You 
wonder and seek for a reason why it can be so; we should be 
surprised if it were otherwise. For the last forty, indeed, 
eighty, years we have proffered you an honourable modus 
vivendi,—local self-government, in someform or another, You 
will have none of it, you will not even discuss the proposition ; 
and still you wring your hands because no. modus has developed 
itself. You wonder why the legal changes since the Union have 
not attached us.to you. They have never been given us as rights, 
and have always been granted with such a bad grace that grati- 
tude (if the idea of gratitude is consonant with the theory of 
a people’s Parliament) was impossible. You delayed Catholic 
emancipation for years, and then only gave it to prevent arebel- 
lion. Before giving it, you suppressed the Catholic Association, 
which had forced the question to a settlement; and when you 
gave it, youattached a clause obliging the man who had carried 
it for us to seek re-election; and you passed it with clauses, still 
in force, making the members of Catholic, male, religious com- 
munities liable to'banishment or transportation. The law under 
which the religious communities have been broken up in France 
is an old, almost forgotten enactment. The law under which the 
Catholic male communities in Ireland might any day be broken 
up is one almost of our own day, and forms part of the greatest 
concession ever made to us. Our corporations were reformed; 
a petty clause, but lately repealed, prevented Catholic officials 
from wearing their insignia of office in their own places of wor- 
ship. Tithes were converted into a charge on land, not’ m 
answer to our reasonable appeals, but after a score of police- 
men had been massacred'and an unknown number of peasants 
transported and sacrificed on the scaffold. An Irish Poor-law 
was passed, which has been rigidly administered on the basis of 
the workhouse test, whilst yours has been stretched more and 
more im favour of out-door relief to the helpless poor. The 
difference between the two countries, especially as regards 
women and aged people, is galling in the extreme. 

You now sigh for O’Connell’s moral-force principles and 
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moral-force agitation. You suppressed it by cannon and 
bayonets; you imprisoned him and his coadjators. What did 
we get by our lethargy from 1850 to 1865, when we were 
“represented ” by men after your own heart? It required the 
Fenian scare and the sufferings of the Fenians to disestablish 
the Church. You talk of your generosity in that matter, for- 
getting that you eased yourselves of the burthen of the Regium 
Donum and Maynooth Grant by the transaction. It also 
required the Fenian scare to pass the Land Act, and then you 
hurried on one in accordance with your (not our) ideas, and in 
the face of Irish protest that it was inefficient, and in some 
respects hurtful. Since 1871, you have consistently and sternly 
refused some twenty-eight appeals for land reform. Persistent 
neglect of a question that affects our most vital interests has 
ended in fierce agitation ; and now, instead of endeavouring at 
once to redress acknowledged grievances, you seek first to save 
your dignity by coercive enactments, You have obtained a 
scheme of education in accordance with your own ideas. Is it 
not the right of my Catholic fellow-countrymen to educate 
their children entirely in accordance with their ideas? What 
immediate chance is there (or was there, before the present 
troubles) of their obtaining that right? You passed a Reform 
Bill with a great flourish ; our people are in the main still out- 
side the franchise. An order of a late Chief Secretary led to 
our citizens being bludgeoned for exercising their undoubted, 
and immediately afterwards recognised, right of public meeting 
in our own park, All the chicanery of the law was put in 
motion to prevent justice being obtained. He has never apolo- 
gised. You wonder why we have not hearty confidence in a 
party lieutenanted by him. For a generation, your daughters 
wept over the sufferings of Silvio Pellico; you were in- 
dignant at the horrors of the Neapolitan dungeons. 
You subjected the Fenians to indignities that cannot be 
penned. All the beneficent legislation in the world would 
not efface the memory of them from the minds of 
the present generation. Even untried political prisoners 
endured at your hands treatment which called forth the indig- 
nant protest of your own official, one of the most respected 
physicians in Dublin,—whereupon you dismissed him. The 
attitude of too large a section of your Press is enough to 
alienate us. We and all we hold dear are depicted by your 
comic papers, and often by the best of your illustrated journals, 
as all that is ridiculous, hateful, and repulsive. A dominant 
people can bear ridicule,—it cuts a subject people to the quick ; 
and yet if you only knew how, you might so easily win us. But 
you do not, and you cannot. We are unable to understand 
why all this miserable bickering and misunderstanding between 
us should not be put an end to by your managing your own in- 
ternal affairs, and leaving us to manage ours. This, yon say, 
you cannot permit. Be it'so,—can we do otherwise than mis- 
trust? You have power over our bodies, but you cannot reach 
our hearts. And great and powerful as the Empire is, it remains 
to be seen what the ultimate effect will be of the steady hatred 
of even so insignificant a part of it as the Irish people. You 
cannot understand why matters should be as they are between 
us. To us, it appears clear as day that if you were in the same 


relations to a dominant Power that we are to you, you would’ 


feel exactly as we feel—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, January 30th. ALFRED WEBB. 





ANGLICAN AND ROMAN SACRAMENTAL TEACHING. 
[TO THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have a great. dislike to discussing these sacred subjects 
in the columns of a newspaper, but I cannot allow Mr. Archer 
Gurney’s letter, which appeared under the above heading in 
your last issue, to pass unchallenged. I, as a (Roman) 
Catholic, am astonished no less at the audacity than at the 
ignorance of one who, describing himself as a “ theologian,” and 
“ tolerably familiar with Roman teaching,” gives utterance to 
the following misstatements, which any well-informed Catholic 
child, who had been properly prepared for his first Communion, 
would have been able: to expose :—“ The Anglican dwells on 
the living work‘of mediation and propitiation of our Lord in 
heaven, and believes the same to be carried on in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the visible Church, at the Church’s altars, by the 
high priest after the order of Melchizedek. The Roman Catholic 
Church (the italics are‘ mine) practically ignores the living work 
of ‘mediation altogether.’ Why, Mr. Gurney can never have’ 
read, or (if he has) can never have understood, the elementary 
books of instruction on the sacrifice of the Mass, which are 





given to every Catholic child, and which insist upon the above 
doctrines, so naively appropriated by Mr. Gurney to the 
Anglican Church. The illustrations by which he subsequently 
endeavours to support his statement of “ Roman worship” only 
testify that the Catholic Church loves to meditate on our blessed 
Lord under his various characteristics, at one time as the “ Babe 
of Bethlehem ; ’’ at another, as the “ Victim on the Cross;” at 
another, as the “ Great Judge of Mankind.” Never at any 
time does the Catholic forget him as the ever-living Mediator 
in heaven, through whom alone we can be saved. These re- 
marks will apply equally to Mr. Gurney’s other monstrous 
assertion, that “the worship of the Lamb, which we believe 
to be perpetuated at the altar, is practically unknown in the 
Roman Communion.” What meaning, then, dues Mr. Gurney 
attribute to the following words used in the daily Mass, and in 
those which terminate every prayer. of the Catholic Church, 
to say nothing of many others that might be quoted ?—‘Q 
Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us! Grant unto us peace, through (the mediation 
of) Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord, who, with thee, liveth and 
reigneth,” &c. I am at a loss to know what Mr. Gurney 
means by the following sentence :— We do not profess to take 
the measure of the mystery, but while we acknowledge the 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, we in no 
sense worship the elements, but only ‘the Lamb as it was 
slain.’” He seems to be inextricably confused in his own 
mind as to the meaning of “ Real Presence” and the 
Catholic doctrine of “ Transubstantiation.” We do not wor- 
ship the elements, but only the living body of the Lamb as tt 
ig in heaven, which we believe to be concealed on the altar under 
these appearances. Does he believe our Lord to be in heaven 
in his body, and is this what he would term a “ carnal notion ?” 
The subterfuges to which Ritualists have recourse to defend 
their illogical and untenable position are as wonderful as they 
are lamentable.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE ISLE OF MAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I cannot agree with your correspondent, Mr. Stephen, 
that the’ landing arrangements in the Isle of Man are “as 
satisfactory in every respect as possible,” and must adhere 
to my statement that they are bad. As soon as a steamer 
arrives, having on board 800 or 900 passengers, or more, 
a crowd of porters rush on board, and a scrimmage at 
once begins to get on shore. The luggage, which is piled 
up amidships, and that which may have been sorted by 
the owners, is turned topsy-turvy and scattered over’ the 
deck; whilst passengers, porters, and portmanteaus are 
crowded and jammed together on the deck and in the gang- 
ways. It is not easy to describe the disorder, both dangerous 
and inconvenient; and it is not only ladies and children: who 
suffer, but any one is liable to serious blows and discomfort, or 
to be delayed half an hour at least in landing, if he would avoid 
the struggle. Separate gangways for luggage and passengers 
should at least be provided, but the proper arrangement would 
be for the luggage to be landed by the Steam Packet Company 
and distributed to the owners on the pier, which should be kept 
clear for passengers, instead of, as at present, being crowdeil 
with lookers-on, whilst the actual passengers have only a narrow 
pathway kept open for them. Moreover, the luggage which is 
going on by rail should be conveyed to the train without the 
passengers’ intervention, having been labelled with the name of 
its destination when placed on board.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





“THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE-SONG.” 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have just seen a letter which appeared in the Spectater 
of January 22nd, concerning the “ Virgin’s Cradle-Song,” 
quoted by you in your very kind notice of my article on “ Folk 
Lullabies” (l’raser’s Magazine). With regard to the date of 
the song, I will only refer to the words of Signor Cardona, 
author of the learned and well-known treatise entitled, ‘‘ Dell’ 
Antica Letteratura Catalana,” who speaks of it as “la canti- 
lena che nei primi secoli Cristiani credevasi aver cantato la 
Vergine all’ infante Gest, per addormentarlo; cantilena riferita 
da Follen Alte Christliche Lieder, riprodotta dal Fétis Hist. 
Gén. de la Musique, e ritenuta per una delle pit antiche can- 
zoni della nouva Era.” 
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Being myself a student, not of Latin hymnology, but of folk- 
lore, I must now leave the question of the relative antiquity of 
the song to others; but I may say that I am glad to have been 
the means of making known to a large number of readers, who 
were before unacquainted with it, one of the most graceful of 
Latin hymns. Pretty in their way, though of much inferior 
interest, are the following lines :— 

* Dormi, Jesu ! mater ridet, 
Quae tam dulcem somnum videt,— 
Dormi, Jesu blandule ! 
Si non dormis, mater plorat, 
Inter fila cantans orat : 
Blande, veni, Somnule !” 
In conclusion, I will make one remark, froma folk-lorist’s 
point of view. Whether or not the “ Virgin’s Cradle-Song” 
belongs to a considerably later date than certain writers have 
supposed, there is a strong probability that the first idea of 
what may be called “the Divine Lullaby” was derived from an 
early and widely diffused Latin rhyme of a somewhat analogous 
kind.—I an, Sir, &c., EvELYN CARRINGTON. 
The Deanery, Bocking, January 29th. 





CAMBRIDGE REFORM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I entirely agree that the Headships at Cambridge should 
be abolished. All our Master did, in my time, was to preach 
and celebrate the Holy Communion. . I never crossed the thres- 
hold of his door. Care should likewise be taken in the choize 
of lecturers. Many Dons are given the posts who are not fit for 
them, even though they may have taken high honours. My 
college was no exception, and yet it steadily increased. One 
more word, and that refers to the Dons. If they treated the 
Undergraduates in a fair manner, as their equals, if they 
admitted them into their rooms, and helped them in various 
ways, instead of reigning supreme as Dons, the men would like 
them better, and it would be beneficial to the college in every 
way.—lI am, Sir, &c., A Grapvate or CLARE. 





IRISH COERCION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirr,— While fully admitting the necessity which was laid upon 
the Government of repressing crime in Ireland by exceptional 
measures, I venture to doubt whether the means chosen by 
them are the best fitted to accomplish their end. In brief, it 
seems to me that temporary suspension of trial by jury would, 
though a stronger, be also a safer, measure than suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. For if trial by jury, which for a 
particular class of cases has obviously broken down in Ireland, 
were suspended, there would still be all the guarantees fora 
just decision which are afforded by a public trial,—defence of 
the accused by counsel, cross-examination of the witnesses for 
the prosecution, and full reports by the Press. The Judge un- 
doubtedly should not be a partisan, and an appeal from his de- 
cision should be allowed to the accused person, not to the 
Crown, such appeal to be addressed to a superior Court in 
Dublin, or possibly even in London. And this necessary but 
lamentable suspension of a great popular right should be 
limited in time, and confined to one particular class of cases,— 
those called agrarian. 

I cannot but think that under such a system the guilty would 
be more likely to suffer, and the innocent more likely to escape, 
than under a system of lettres de cachet issued by the Chief 
Secretary, frequently upon mere police information. 

As a Liberal of Newcastle, I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
disclaim the views enunciated by our Member, Mr. Cowen. In 
fact, when he says, “If a man shoots his landlord, I would 
shoot him,” he really concedes the whole case, for this is pre- 
cisely what cannot be done now; and if Mr. Forster were un- 
wise enough to follow Mr. Cowen’s advice, he would have to 
stand on his own trial as a murderer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas Hopexin. 








POETRY. 


—_»—— 
WIND FANTASIES. 
O witp and woeful wind ! 
Cease for one moment thy complaining dreary, 
And tell me if thou art not sad and weary, 
And if thy travel is not long and eerie,— 
O wild and woeful wind! : 





O houseless, homeless wind! 
It wrings my heart to hear thy sad lamenting ; 
Hast thou a wound whose pain knows no relenting, 
Canst never lay thy burden by repenting P— 

O houseless, homeless wind ! 


O sad and mournful wind! 
From what wild depths of human pain and sorrow 
Could’st thou those tones of restless anguish borrow, 
As of a soul that dreams of no to-morrow ? — 

O sad and mournful wind! 


O solitary wind ! 
We know not whence thou com’st or whither goest, 
When round our homes thy wizard blast thou blowest, : 
No home, nor shelter, thou, poor pilgrim, knowest,— 
O solitary wind! : 


Most melancholy wind! 
Is thine a requiem o’er the dead and dying, 
Or art thou some despairing spirit sighing . 
O’er.a lost Paradise behind. thee lying P— 
Most melancholy wind ! 


Tell me—I long to know— 
Art thou a wild and weary penance doing, 
Thro’ the lone wilderness thy way pursuing, 
Chased by the secret of thine own undoing P— 
Tell me; I long to know, 


Hast thou no other. voice, 
No words to whisper thy most grievous story, 
Where thou did’st lose thine ancient crown of glory, 
Ere thou wert banished to these deserts hoary ?— 
Hast thou no other voice P 


O, thou art fierce and wild! 
Thy nightly chariot through the black skies lashing, 
The cloud-shapes round the mountain-summits dashing, 
‘The waves of ocean round the wrecked bark crashing,— 
O, thou art fierce and wild! 


. Yet, art thou full of woe. 
Perchance, thou wert Earth’s angel, when was lighted 
Sin’s lurid torch, and all her bowers were blighted, 
Thy poor heart by that awful shock benighted,— 
Thou art so full of woe. 


Hast thou no hope, no hope ? 
That thy poor, weary pinion thoa art flinging 
Against the star-paved floor, with echoes ringing 
Of angel footsteps and their anthem singing,;— 
Hast thou no hope, no hope? 


And hast thou never heard 
That Sin’s wild torch is quenched in blood atoning, 
And that in days to come Creation’s groaning 
Will cease, and rapture fill the place of moaning,— 
O, hast thou never heard P 


But thou wilt one day hear! 
For Heaven and Earth will stand in silent wonder, 
When Love unites what Sin hath rent asunder, 
Proclaiming victory in music-thunder,— 

And thou wilt that day hear. 


In Heaven will all be joy, 
And there thy wailing, too, will cease for ever, 
And thou, perchance, wilt float o’er Life’s full river, 
And join the melody that ceaseth never,— 


In Heaven, where all is joy! Ertca. 








AR T. 


Hedges 
THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[GENERAL VIEW.] 

Tue exhibition is one of fair, general interest, though it is not 
rich in any individual particular, as most of the former ones have 
been; there is no special feature of interest, if we except the 
collection of Flaxman’s Drawings, works which, though of con- 
siderable artistic excellence, are hardly calculated to attract the 
picture-seeing public. We may remark in this ‘connection that 
it is rather a curious fact with regard to the public dppreciation 
of artistic works, that outline pure and simple, possesses scarcely 
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any attraction to the ordinary sight-seer, and that though in 
proportion to the amount of artistic knowledge the appreciation 
of the beauties of outline increase, yet it seems to become less 
satisfying, and indeed an artist’s progress in art is commouly 
the history of work first in incorrect outline, then in correct 
outline, then in correctly-shaded outline, and finally, in form, 
expressed distinctly, but like Nature, bounded by no outline 
whatever. 

We propose in this notice to take only a general glance 
throughout the five rooms, leaving more detailed notice to a 
future occasion. We shall not, however, attempt in our reviews 
of this exhibition to give anything more than a descriptive 
notice, as criticism of a loan exhibition, always an unsatisfac- 
tory task, becomes practically impossible within the limits of 
an article, when the exhibited works range from Flaxman to 
Francia, or indeed, from Gainsborough to Giotto, as they do 
‘there. The main attraction of the English work in the first room 
is, undoubtedly, the series by George Morland, illustrating (as 
the catalogue puts it) “ the progress of Letitia from innocence to 
depravity, and ‘subsequent penitence.” ‘These works “have a 
comical likeness, in some respects, to the series illustrating the 
spendthrift’s career exhibited’ at Burlington House by Mr. 
Frith, R.A., two or three years ago. They are; it is true, far 
finer in colonr, and a good deal freer in handling; but there is 
the same sort of smug respectability about them, the sort of 
mock-dramatic interest, and apparently the same attempt to 
make a sort of catchpenny composition which should tickle “ the 
ears of the groundlings.” The very names of the pictures are 
significant of these characteristics,— The Elopement,” “The 
Virtuous Parent,” “Dressing for the Masquerade,” “ The Tavern 
Door,” and “ The Fair Pénitent. * The rest of the room is filled 
with somewhat indifferent specimens of Sir Joshua Reynolds; a 
very fine Gainsborough of William Pitt, most carefully painted ; 
some portraits by Lawrence, Zoffany, Opie, and Hoppner, none 
of especial interest ; a Lady Hamilton, by Romney, painted with 
rather more care and less dash than usual, and consequently 
not quite so attractive; and a portrait of Mrs. Grove, by the 
same painter, one of his largest and most carefully-finished 
pictures; a gigantic, but uninteresting, Callcott entitled, “A 
‘Calm on the Medway,” in which the colour of everything 
except the sunny sky is a sort of dull drab; an indifferent 
‘Stothard, and a fine Hogarth, representing “ The Lady’s Last 
Stake,”—these are the main features of the first room, which 
may be summarised as having far too many portraits of unin- 
‘teresting people, and too many indifferent specimens: of the 
works of the Reynolds period of Art. 

The second room redeems the exhibition. It is devoted to 
Dutch painters, and there is hardly a work in it which is 
not either of value or of interest. Here is the great Teniers, 
of the “ Worship of Bacchus,” as clever as it is ugly, which 
is saying a great deal, and also several small examples of 
the painter, full of every merit but beauty. Here is a Gerard 
Dow of the true type, with three-quarters of the picture lost 
in obscurity, and the remaining quarter lit up by the gleam of 
acandle. Here are nymphs and satyrs by Sir Anthony Van- 
dyck, as classical—that is to say, as naked—as nymphs and 
satyrs always are in high-art pictures, though why the nymphs 
should: always be seated upon the clothes which they do not 
‘wear we never could quite understand. Here are Wouvermans, 
Rembrandts, and Poussins, Cuyps, Paul Potters, and Jan Steens, 
‘in bewildering plenty, the Jan Steens being especially interest- 
ing. Here are several fine specimens of Terburg and Metzu, 
one example of the former painter, entitled “ Portrait of the 
Burgomaster,” being most magnificent as a study of what 
can be done in almost pure black by a master-hand.: And 
here, last, but by no means least, are three specimens of 
Peter de Hooghe’s straightforward art, which looks so simple 
to the uninitiated, and which has never yet been equalled 
‘in its own way. Perhaps some critic will one day ex- 
plain to us why it is that an interior by De Hooghe possesses 
distinct planes of atmosphere, through which we look one after 
another. Look, for example, at No. 120 in this room,—an in- 
‘terior, with a view through an open door into a room beyond. 

.. An the large third gallery there are many most interesting 
works, some of which we intend to speak of in detail in our 
next notice. The crowning glory of the gallery, in the sense 
of. being the most perfect example of its artist, is the enormous 
work by Vandyck of “ John, Count of Nassau, and his Family,” 

Tent by Earl Cowper. Next to this comes the portrait by 


Reynolds of “ Lady Elizabeth Herbert and her Child.”’ 





This, which is far the finest Reynolds in the exhibition, 
is lent by the Earl of Carnarvon,—as is the one next 
to it, which is probably the second-best. In this third 
gallery there are also a good example of Turner, a fine 
Romney, two allegorical figures by Paolo. Veronese, both 
very fine, and a magnificent equestrian portrait by Rembrandt, 
of Marshal Turenne. 

The fourth gallery is devoted to paintings of the earlier Italian 
schools, and is, on the whole, well filled; but of this, and the 
Flaxman drawings, we propose to speak more at length in our 
subsequent notices. Suffice it to say that there is no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the fine example of Francia, which was 
lately questioned in a famous daily paper; that the Mantegna, 
though small, is a most interesting example of the painter's 
work, and that the portrait of Sir Thomas. More by Holbein is 
one of the most magnificent examples of that artist’s work 
which we have ever seen. 


BOOKS. 


pede AY Re 
WASHINGTON SQUARE.* 

WE observe that Mr. Henry James speaks of all these three com- 
positions as “ tales.” Thisis a somewhat liberal use of the word. 
The principal of the three may, perhaps, fairly: be :called so, as 
it really is the story of a young lady’s attachment, to a worth- 
less sort of young man, from its beginning to its close. But 
the very clever sketches with which the book concludes are 
no more tales than two or three chapters taken from. the 
beginning of any story by one of the more skilful painters of 
modern manners, and furnished with uo conclusion, would 
be tales. They are fragments that. might, perhaps, be 
developed into tales, but certainly have not been. And 
this is not the less true that they are on the whole, 
even more marvellously clever than the longer and more 
finished tale with which these volumes open. Mr. Henry James 
is always more or less embarrassed by what he very likely 
regards as the artificial necessity of making a whole. He 
finds that life very seldom makes a whole. If you may trust 
him as your guide, even human passion is not commonly 
dramatic. It ends oftener in a ravelled thread than in a true 
dénouement. And whether that be true or false, it interests him 
much more to paint the various aimless ways in which 
human beings get almost involuntarily into a sort of entangle- 
ment with each other, than to paint the course of a series of 
events which show the natural development of strong 
character, and the natural resultant of the encounter between 
conflicting purposes and complicated circumstances. If, 
indeed, you may believe Mr. Henry James, the result of such 
encounters is much more frequently indeterminate than not. 
In his pictures, most passions fade away; most influences fail 
of their characteristic effect; most comedies are spoiled ; most 
tragedies break down before the tragic crisis ; most catastrophes, 
as the Irishman would say, never come off; while that which 
fulfils its function most completely in the world is the power, 
inherent in most of us, to spoil or hamper the life of other 
people, an agency the conspicuous success of which almost all 
Mr. James’s writings commemorate. 

There has never been a more adequate illustration of this 
tendency of Mr. Henry James’s than the dismal tale entitled 
Washington Square, in which there is no agreeable character, 
only one likeable character,—we mean the plain, mute, tenacious 
heroine, of whom we are told that “she knew she was 
obstinate, and it gave her a certain joy,’—no very de- 
testable character, nothing but common-place affectionate- 
ness, common-place and even vulgar selfishness, somewhat 
more than common-place cruelty and cynicism, very common- 
place insincerity, and very common-place misery. Mr. Henry 
James seems to take quite a pleasure in making us study 
this leaden-coloured group of emotions, and take home to our 
hearts that life, even among well-to-do New Yorkers who have 
something like culture, and care to study Europe, is like that,— 
a scene where a girl may make a romance to herself out of the 
selfish love-making ofa thoroughly indifferentand underbred man, 
where her only near relations will’be likely to injure her by false 
sentimentality or cruel scorn, where each phase of her disappoint- 
ment is more miserable than the. last, where she loses, her love 
for her father in fighting for a worthless lover, and:loses her 


* Washington Square: the Pension ae @ Bundle of Letters. By Henry 
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love for her lover in the exposure caused by her father’s refusal 
to give her his money, and where, finally, her aunt makes every- 
thing meaner by her fade sentimental falsehood, and yet is never 
sufficiently found out to be got rid of and sent away. In short, 
Washington Square might be described as the story of how a 
dull girl’s nature was lit up by passion for a mock-hero, how 
the father tried to cut it out of her as he would have per- 
formed a surgical operation, and only succeeded in cutting out 
of her all love for himself ; how the aunt fanned the flame with 
her fancy falsehoods, and made it burn brighter and brighter, 
till the object of the passion showed himself in his true colours ; 
and how after that, it smouldered away and went out, leaving 
the life in which it had been lit a little blunter, a little duller, 
and a little more tolerant of bare surroundings than it found it. 
The story is marvellously clever. To our minds, nothing more 
unique in the presenting of human nature than Dr. Sloper’s 
cold-hearted experiments on his danghter’s nature, and utter 
failure to do anything except rob her of her admiration 
for him, has ever been given us; nor is Mrs. Penniman’s 
silly love of intrigue, and her brother’s scornful treatment 
of it, less admirably drawn. Catherine’s dumb, slow, tena- 
cious nature, too,—which, in spite of its occasionally rather 
needless and meaningless lapses into falsehood, affords us 
the only glimpse of anything tolerable in the tale, is a fine 
study of its sort. But why is the whole painted against that 
blank, leaden sky, not merely of absolute hopelessness, but 
absolute indifference to hope? Why are we made to feel that 
there was nothing elastic in Catherine which rose against her 
troubles, nothing that found for her a gain in loss, nothing that 
strengthened and sweetened her nature, and made the per- 
manent and sole companionship of such a silly and insincere old 
woman as Mrs. Penniman an impossibility to her? Why is 
the dismal experience of so dead and dull a weight of sorrow 
left just where it is, with nothing to indicate why it 
did not sour Catherine ? or how, in spite of her double loss of 
hope abroad and hope at home, she contrived still to live in 
tolerable content with herself and the world, and not to feel 
either crushed or bitter? Mr. Henry James strikes us as in 
nothing less humane than in the indifference with which he 
treats his characters, after he has brought them through 
such melancholy shifts in their lot as he generally pro- 
vides for them. He seems not to. care himself about 
the fate of such “residuum” of the character he has 
created as remains after he has treated it with the 
various materials mingled in the alembic of his fiction. In 
The American, his most powerful book, he leaves us with the 
wreck, as we may say, of his hero, floating about idly “on the 
abandoned sea, as the tides change sullenly.” It is the same 
here with Catherine Sloper, and the same with the heroine of 
the miserable little tale called “Two Meetings.” Mr. Henry 
James seems to feel no concern himself for the ultimate fate of 
his creations. All that he cares to do is to picture to himself 
what they would be and do under certain combinations of out- 
ward circumstances, and when he has made that out to his 
satisfaction, he casts them aside, as he would a worn-out 
garment or a used-up pen. This is, in part, why he succeeds 
better in fragmentary sketches than in regular tales. He has 
no, sympathy at all with the providences of fiction; he 
does not care to deal out to each character his meed 
of final reward and punishment, however nicely calculated 
to suit the actual poetical justice or injustice of the universe as 
he knows it. He has no interest in the moral equities of life, 
and cares no more in this tale, for instance, to estimate what 
Catherine Sloper has gained and lost by her dreary love-story, 
and the estrangement from her father which it involved, than 
he cares what may result to the proprietresses of the two pensions 
in his second and third pieces, from the departure of their various 
guests. It is impossible to give effectual illustrations from 
Washington Square of the sort of genius shown in it. There is 
no doubt that it. is genius, and genius of the most marked order, 
genius for painting character, and genius for conceiving un- 
alloyed dismalness of effect, without tragedy and without 
comedy. If you desire a consummately clever study of perfect 
dreariness, you have it in Washington Square. 

The other two pieces, though mere snatches from the life 
of two very different pensions, one in Geneva, the other 
in Paris, are even more marvellous achievements of dis- 
agreeable skill. Every touch in each is full of distinct- 
mess and power. And every touch leaves you a deeper 
impression of the wild discordance of all men’s and women’s 





aims, and their complete inability to appreciate for them- 
selves how wide of the mark they are shooting. This 
is especially true of the second of these fragments of pension 
life, called “A Bundle of Letters,” which gives you the 
interior of a Paris pension from the different points of view of 
a middle-class, go-ahead, clever, Yankee girl; a rich, dressy,. 
New York girl; a die-away, Bostonian devotee of the culture of 
Pater and Swinburne; a conventional, upper-class, English girl ; 
a bad, dissipated, French youth ; a gross, vain, German professor, 
Each of them misjudges all the others profoundly ; and each mis- 
judges herself and himself more profoundly still; unless, indeed, 
it be the Yankee girl, who is not so far wrong about herself, 
though quite unaware of her own hardness, vanity, and self- 
confidence. But nothing results from the picture, except an 
impression of the anarchy of the world rather more vividly 
painted than usual even in Mr. Henry James’s pages. If 
only Mr. Henry James suddenly became aware of the real 
existence of a moral world, his tales would increase as much in 
interest for the reader as they probably would in difficulty to 
the writer. As it is, they are little kaleidoscopic arrangements 
of the various hues of human nature,as seen by a singularly 
acute and passionless eye; but they seem to indicate no more 
purpose in the arrangement than the kaleidoscope itself, which,. 
as you turn it, constantly creates new combinations of form and. 
colour, all almost equally impressive, and all without purpose- 
artistic or otherwise. 





JEANS’ “LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO.”* 


Tuts book, as the title-page duly and properly declares, is 
nothing more than “a new translation of the Letters (of 
Cicero) included in Mr. Watson’s Selection;” and “Mr. Wat- 
son’s Selection of Cicero’s Letters, translated, with historical 
and critical notes and introduction, by the Rev. G. E.. 
Jeans, M.A.,” is the only title which would describe it 
correctly. It has pleased Mr. Jeans to think otherwise, and 
to pose as something grander than the author of what, under- 
the circumstances, may be not unfairly called a “crib.” For 
he says, in his preface, “I have attempted the somewhat diffi- 
cult task of steering a middle course between a critical transla- 
tion of Cicero’s Letters ” (why not some of Cicero’s Letters). 
“for the scholar; and a Life of Cicero, told mainly by himself, 
for the English reader.” Bluntly and peremptorily, we assert 
that Mr. Jeans has attempted nothing of the kind. He has 
simply written a translation of another man’s selection of 
Cicero’s Letters, although, by an unintelligible freak, he has 
called a score.or two of dates a “ Life of Cicero.” Of the value- 
of Mr, Watson’s Selection we need not speak at present, for Mr. 
Jeans himself admits that he would have preferred a somewhat 
larger admixture of Cicero’s private correspondence. We can 
well believe him. Why, then, since “ omittance is no quittance,’” 
did he not give the English reader and his own work the benefit 
of such an admixture P 
* Amphora coepit 

Institui, currente rota cur urceus exit ?”’ 
The answer, we fear, is not far to seek. Mr. Watson’s Selection 
is one of the books which must be offered by all candidates for 
honours in Moderations at Oxford, and it is rather extensively 
used, in consequence, in many of our more important schools. 
A translation of such a book would be obviously more likely to 
sell than a translation of a new selection, and Mr. Jeans, it 
must be admitted, is wise in his generation. He has chosen the 
safer if not the better part,—and he was, of course, quite at 
liberty to do so. But having done so, he was hardly at liberty,. 
we think, to write what he has written in his preface, or to blazon 
his (comparatively) humble performance with so grandiloquent 
a title. 

We may now, having said our say, and “ unpacked our heart 
with words” on this point, examine the translation on its.own 
merits. It is most decidedly a good translation, and very far, 
indeed, above the average. The introductions to the Letters, 
too, are solid, if not brilliant, and the only fault that we have to 
find with the critical and historical notes is that there.are. not 
more of them. But good as this translation is, it is not without 
some blemishes of arather serious kind. In the first place, it is 
not unfrequently so literal as to become bald and clumsy,and 
at times even barely intelligible. But in translating froma 
foreign language into English, except for the use of beginners, 





* The Life and Letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero, By the Rev, G. £. Jeans, M.A, 
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the English idiom must be kept at any cost, and the foreign 
idiom rigorously eschewed. “I never make an end of thinking 
of you,” and “Write anything, whatever it is, not only a 
big thing, but a little one as well,” are very fair specimens of a 
version made on the Hamiltonian system, but are very poor 
specimens of a “ critical translation” for “the scholar.” This, 
we suppose, Mr. Jeans would himself admit, and we are quite 
willing to regard these sentences and others of a similar kind 
as slips, due to the drowsiness which must occasionally overtake 
the most wakeful of translators. Our next objection raises a more 
interesting question, and one which leaves room for a difference 
of opinion. It refers to the use of French in rendering the 
little bits of Greek with which Cicero was so fond of sprinkling 
his letters, especially those to Atticus. Now, no one will deny 
that a close analogy exists between French words and phrases 
current amongst ourselves, and Greek words and phrases cur- 
rent amongst the Romans. But this analogy may prove a 
stumbling-block to a translator, if he fails, as Mr. Jeans has 
failed, to see that this Greek must be turned by a French 
equivalent which is current amongst ourselves. Else one of 
‘wo things will happen. The French rendering will either 
puzzle any English reader, as obscurum per obscurius, or 
‘will annoy him, as the “ Pardonnez moys” annoyed Mer- 
ecutio. An example or two will make this clear. Atticus 
‘had put two questions to Cicero, and he, intending to answer 
the last first, says :—‘ Respondebo tibi,—vortpov xpérepoy, 
‘Ounpinas.” This Mr. Jeans renders, “I will answer you en 
Homére, or au rebours.” Now, waiving the question as to 
‘whether au rebours is at all an equivalent for the figure of 
speech which grammarians call “ hysteron proteron,” and 
people call “ putting the last first,” an ordinary reader would 
surely be confused by Mr. Jeans’ translation, and imagine that 
en Homére and au rebours did not refer to the same change of 
order. Again, in the well-known and very interesting letter 
which describes Ceesar’s visit to Cicero at Puteoli, a few months 
‘before the former’s murder, there occurs this sentence :— 
“46 Srovocioy ovdey in sermone, QsAcAoye multa.” Mr. Jeans 
‘translates it thus:—‘ As to our conversation, it was mostly 
that of two savants; nothing was said aw grand sérieux.” Mr. 
Munro thus :—* No politics in the conversation, much literary 
‘talk ;” and the terse correctness of the Cambridge Professor’s 
‘version gives the measure of Mr. Jeans’ error, in thinking 
that every scrap of Greek in Cicero’s Letters should be 
done into French. A specimen of the “ pardonnez-moy” 
variety will be found in the opening words of the same 
letter. They are these,—“O hospitem mihi tam gravem! 
amerapiarnrov.” “Oh, what a formidable guest to have had! 
and yet je n’en suis pas faché.’ We should not object to 
nwimporte here, but the phrase which Mr. Jeans has chosen 
might be used by some school-girl airing her early French in 
a letter to another, but would hardly be used by a man of high 
literary culture writing to another,—by Byron, for instance, 
in a letter to Rogers. One, and only onemoreexample. Cicero 
says:—‘ Sed mihi quidem (<Siwre:, viderint juvenci: ‘My 
political life is over. These are the affairs of younger men.” 
Mr. Jeans translates the Greek word here with a line from 


“J'ai vécu, j’ai passé ce desert de la vie ;” 


and the “curious infelicity,” as it seems to us, of this quota- 
tion, leads us, by a natural transition, to our third and final 


_-objection, which has to do with the way in which Cicero’s quo- 


tations from the Greek poets are dealt with in this volume. 
Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Jeans thinks that these ought to be 
given in Latin verse. Wrongly, beyond all doubt, he thinks 
that in giving them so he may make Cicero quote Horace, 
and Virgil, and Persius. But here, we think, he errs, not 
merely against all canons of translation, but against the plain 
-dictates of common-sense, and we are not at all content to let 
him,'in Thersites’ words, “ bob our brains” with his cold-blooded 
anachronisms. His proper course, we think, was clear. He 
ought to have rendered these quotations by metrical English, 
‘his own, or that of the best translators he could lay hands on. 


But in spite of all these objections, the fact remains that this 


translation is a good one; and having due regard to the excel- 
lence of the introductions and notes, we may safely say that 
Mr..Jeans has produced an almost indispensable vade-mecum 
for all who take up Mr. ;Watson’s book, or portions of it, for 
examination. But to give higher praise than this to a book 
like this is more than we care todo; and an Oxford man may 
well be ashamed when he contrasts the outward appear- 





ance and modest title of Professor Munro’s Criticisms and Eluci- 
dations of Catullus, with the gorgeous binding and pompously 
misleading lettering which mark this so-called Life and Letters 
of Cicero. At present, Mr. Jeans’ translation is sailing under 
false colours, and the sooner the wrong flag is hauled down and 
the right one hoisted, the better it will be for his own reputa- 
tion and, we are much inclined to add, for that of his publishers. 

A word or two about Cicero himself, before we part from Mr, 
Jeans. For a long time, now, it has been the fashion to dis- 
parage the genius and decry the character of this celebrated 
man. Asa politician, no doubt, he was a failure. “Confiteor 
me germanum asinum fuisse,” was his self-criticism on one 
occasion; and he might have applied it on many others, in 
the course of his political career. But his moral character, 
even if judged by a much higher standard than that of his 
age, Was as pure as his attainments and abilities were great, 
and we have no sympathy whatever with the critics who 
seek to depreciate his worth, either as a writer or as a 
man. Lions (literary) may roar, as they do, at him, and 
“Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart” may bark, as they do, at 
him, in ready chorus—men of the calibre of Mommsen, and 
men of the calibre of Mr. A. Pretor, of Cambridge, may unite 
in assailing him—but the fame of the man of Arpinum is aere 
perennius, and proof alike against dogmatic insolence and 
pert effrontery. The diminutive dogs, at all events, who are 
so ready to do all that they can to foul the memory of the 
monarch of Latin literature should read and mark, and digest, 
if possible, the noble tribute which was paid by Rome’s 
greatest historian to the object of their unenlightened con- 
tempt. Livy was an impartial judge. He saw the faults 
of Cicero as clearly as he saw his merits, and he does not hesi- 
tate to say that if the former are set in the balance against the 
latter, it will be seen at once that Cicero was a great man as 
well as a famous man, and that to do full justice to his merits— 
to praise him as he deserves to be praised—is beyond the power 
of a tongue or a pen less eloquent than his own :—“ Si quis 
tamen virtutibus vitia pensarit, vir magnus et memorabilis fuit, 
et in cujus laudes exsequendas Cicerone laudatore opus fuerit.” 





POLLOCK’S SPINOZA.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
In many respects, this book stands unequalled in English 
literature, as an account of the life and philosophy of Spinoza. 
It is exceedingly able, and most scholarly. All that has been 
gleaned, and gathered, and conjectured even regarding the life 
and opinions of the great Hebrew thinker has been diligently 
studied by Mr. Pollock, and every statement Mr. Pollock makes 
regarding the facts may be accepted as true. He has given us 
in the introduction a critical account of all the important con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Spinoza which have appeared in 
various languages. He has sifted the numerous works which in 
recent years have discussed the various problems regarding the 
sources of Spinoza’s philosophy. He has pondered over the 
aim, purpose, and method of Spinoza, until these have almost 
become part of his own mental structure, and he sets forth the 
system of his master, not with the calm circumspection of one 
who expounds a philosophy, but with the zeal, the earnestness, 
and with something of the intolerant fierceness of one who pro- 
pagates a religion. Now and then his language becomes hard 
and scornful, but all through the volume we have ‘splendid 
work from Mr. Pollock. He has given long and patient atten- 
tion to his task, and all he says is deserving of the most earnest 
attention from men of science, philosophers, and theologians. 
It is well also, at the outset, to say that we owe hearty grati- 
tude to Mr. Pollock for the account he has given of the simple, 
manly, and noble life of Spinoza. It was a life of plain 
living and high thinking, and Mr. Pollock has told the 
story of it ina way which leaves nothing to be desired. It is 
not necessary that we should say anything further of the life of 
Spinoza, or of that part of his correspondence which is not 
strictly philosophical. The description of this correspondence 
forms the second and one of the most interesting chapters in 
the book. Nor do we propose to enter at any length into the 
discussion regarding the sources of Spinoza’s philosophy. The 
discussion is not yet at an end. Professor Kuno Fischer rejects 
the notion of a special influence from the medieval Jewish 
thinkers, and also rejects all the various theories of Spinoza’s 
development recently put forth by Avenarius, Sigwart, and 
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others. After an examination of all the recent discussions, 
Kuno Fischer is still of opinion that Descartes, and he alone, 
gave the impulse to Spinoza, and the difference from Descartes 
may be accounted for by the contradictions inherent in the 
Cartesian doctrine of substance. Mr. Pollock, on the other 
hand, is of opinion “not only that Spinoza was not solely 
dependent on Descartes, but he was never a Cartesian at all.” 
‘Let us give Mr. Pollock’s statement in his own words :— 

‘The Pantheist or mystical element is traced to the medizval 
Jewish philosophers, with whosé works we know that Spinoza was 
familiar. This is to some extent matter of direct evidence. A claim 
has also been put in, and with likelihood practically amounting to 
certainty, for Giordano Bruno, Now, Bruno himself was subject 
in certain ways to Oriental influence, while the Jewish and Arabic 
schools of the middle-ages were again strongly imbued with Neo- 
‘Platonism, and Neo-Platonism in turn has a semi-Oriental character, 
It seems impossible, even were: it worth while, to disentangle all the 
details. But it remains sufficiently clear, whatever theory we may 
adopt, that the East has a considerable share in this portion of 
Spinoza’s materials. The scientific element may be assigned without 
“hesitation to Descartes, though Spinoza carried out the scientific 
view of the world farther and more vigorously than Descartes him- 
Self. , Butas regards its. union with the mystical element, it is 
_material to remark that a nascent scientific impulse runs through 
‘the naturalism of the Renaissance philosophy, as represented by 
‘Bruno and others; and thus'the line of contact was, in a mamner, 
- already traced. -The Monistic;clement is given by reaction from 
the dualism .of Cartesian philosophy, and determined chiefly, as I 
think, by considerations of ,a scientific order. The Pantheist idea 
may also have its part. But we can strike no exact account between 
the two, for Spinoza had completed the’ fusion of the mystical and 
ore scientific.'principles_ before he settled his monism in its final 

form.” 

Leaving the problem of the sources of Spinoza’s philosophy, 
-as_too large for treatment by.us within our narrow limits, let 
.us look at the reading of that philosophy. given. us by Mr. 
.Pollock. We.shall not understand it, unless we first have a 
-Clear perception. of Mr. Pollock’s philosophical position, We 
Jay say, then, that Mr. Pollock’s philosophical position is 
eminently scientific. His thought is ruled by scientific ideas. 
. The law of the conservation of energy has so penetrated his 
thought, that it has become for him a test of existence. “You 
cannot get a thing out of the way without doing work upon it,” 
is his final way. of stating that a thing exists, This ultra- 
scientific mode of looking at things is consistently carried 
through by Mr. Pollock, and is applied by him to all spheres of 
thought, and life and things. He thinks that if he has shown 
a mode of thought or statement to be scientific, he has said 
enough about it. It has not occurred to him that science yet 
awaits its metaphysical justification. 
as Professor. Huxley, Professor Tyndall, the late Professor 
Clifford, have been contented to rest in Hume, and have not 
_ yet seen that the sceptical method of Hume is good not only 

agaiost theology, but is good against science also, And the 
metaphysic which will leave room for science, will also leave 
room for more than science. But a psychology which is only 
physiology, and an ethic which is only hedonism, are only 
dreams within dreams. 

Jt is difficult, in these days of loud speaking about-Spinoza 
and about science, for one to speak out his mind about both. 
At the risk, however, of being set down as incompetent, we 
venture to say, that of late years Spinoza has been exalted 
to a position far beyond his merits as a thinker, We make 
bold to say that many of his most important propositions in 
_ the Ethic form only a series of logical quadrupeds, He uncon- 
sciously palters in a double sense, and uses words now in the 

sense of the. definitions he has laid down, now in the sense 
_ used in common language. Even Mr. Pollock has been con- 
strained to point out several paralogisms of this kind; many 
more lie close at hand. But the. great merit which Mr. Pollock 
claims for Spinoza is that, he has banished Anthropomor- 
phism. To take one out of many passages of the same kind, 
“ Rejecting the theological conception of the Universe as created 
and governed by a magnified human despot, which indirectly 
makes man the measure of all things, Spinoza was not more 
willing to accept the contrary form of Anthropomorphism which 
admits no reality of things outside what is known to ourselves.” 
It is time to put. a question or two to men of science and 
philosophers. For there is no more terrible word, now-a-days, 
than this long word “ Anthropomorphism.” Men of science use 
it to conjure with, and Mr. Pollock seems to think that when 
he has said it, the case is finished. We come, then, to Spinoza 
as interpreted by Mr. Pollock, and we find that Substance is 
_ what is in itself and is conceived by itself ; its concept needs not 
the concept of another thing for it to be formed from. Substance 


He and others, such | 





exists in infinite ways, but the only aspects in which men may 

know substance are the aitributes of thought and extension, 
When we inquire how this limitation has een arrived at, we 

are finally, after innumerable devious wanderings, brought to 
the empirical phenomenon that man is a thinking being who is 
extended. Mr. Pollock, with great innocence, calls it a particular 
case of the universal order ; and with equal naiveté, Mr. Pollock’s 

master brings it in as an axiom in the Second Book of the Ethics, 
“Homo cogitat.” We shall allow Mr. Pollock to state these axioms: 
“ The specific assumptions as to the nature of man are simple 
appeals to commion experience.” “ Man thinks.” “ We are aware 
of a particular body ”—that is, each man is aware of his own body 
—*as affected in many ways.” ‘“ We are not aware, nor have we 
any perceptions, of any individual things beside bodies and 
modes of thought.” ‘The first two propositions of the Second 
Book, which, without these axioms (as Spinoza calls them), 
assumptions (as Mr, Pollock calls them), would have no meaning, 
are :—“T. Cogitatio attributum Dei est, sive Deus est res 

cogitans. IL. Extensio attributum Dei est, sive Deus est res 

extensa.” In no possible way can we get to the “ Deus est res 

cogitans,” unless we have previously assumed the “homo 

cogitat ;” nor to the “Deus est res extensa,” unless we have 

previously ascertained that “ we are aware of a particular body.” 

Thus we are led to see how we are to get rid of Anthropo- 
morphism. Take man and attenuate him to an aspect, limit him 

to a “ cogitans res,” and also limit the world to a “ res extensa ;” 

join these two aspects together somehow, postulate an abiding 

parallelism between them, so that we may consider them as 

aspects of one substance; then take these two aspects of 
thought and extension, thus bound together, enlarge them 
indefinitely, call them self-caused and by other names, and 
there will be an objective order of the universe, altogether 
free from anthropomorphism. Neither Spinoza nor his modern 
expositor have shown any cause why these two attributes of 
thought and extension should be chosen; but they have simply 

chosen these aspects of man, in an arbitrary way, and sought 

to explain the universe by them. Their Deus, which they also 
call the sum-total of things, is nothing else than a magnified, 
non-natural man, who has been attenuated into aspects, and 

these aspects have been enlarged to shadows, and out of them 
they have made their dream-world ; and their non-natural man 
is as much anthropomorphic, and more inadequate to the explan- 
ation of the universe than is the magnified human despot of 
whom Mr. Pollock speaks. But Mr. Pollock has not given any 
explanation of the way in which we reach the absolute res 
cogitans. Nor has he explained that remarkable scholium to 
the seventeenth proposition of the First Book of the Ethics, the 
following sentence of which bears a striking resemblance to the 
philosophy of Hamilton and Mansel, which Mr. Pollock thinks 
a defunct philosophy :—“ Nam intellectus et voluntas qui Dei 
essentiam constituerent, a nostro intellectu et voluntate, toto 
coelo diferre deberent, nec in ulla re, praeterquam in nomine, 
convenire potest; non aliter, scilicet, quam inter se conveniunt 
canis, signum coeleste, et canis, animal latrans.” It is a long 
way, certainly, from the dog which barks to the dog-star. But 
it is always open to a man or a philosopher to stay at home. 
It is always open to a philosopher to declare that the Divine 
intelligence and will must ever remain unknown to man. 
But it is not open to him to say that these bear no 
resemblance to the intellect and will we know, and then to insist 
on building a whole system on our ignorance. If the resem- 
blance between divine intelligence and human be only in name, 
then neither affirmation nor negation regarding it is possible to: 
man, and Spinoza’s propositions, on his own showing, are only 
a playing with words. If there be a resemblance, then, again, 
we are plunged into anthropomorphism. Either we must have 
more than the “Cogitans res, et cogitans ewxtensa,” or we 
cannot have these. 

It is an old objection to Spinozism that the substance re- 
mains in barren self-identity. There is no logical transition 
from substance to attribute, nor in it is there any difference by 
which movement.can begin. Nor does the exposition of Mr. 
Pollock help us in any way. When we have the one substance 
before us, the unity is complete; as soon as the attributes are 
before us, the dualism is absolute. Nor is there any way, of 
passing from the substance to its attributes, nor from the at- 
tributes back to the substance. At. one time in his exposition 
Mr. Pollock is led to speak of the implicit idealism.of Spinoza’s 
system, and he confesses that thought has swallowed up all 
the other attributes. But again, in dealing with the problem of 
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body and mind, he seems to admit that the series in extension 
has swallowed up the other series, and all through the two 
series go along side by side, neither influencing the other. And 
in the last resort, Mr. Pollock says, if you call the two series one, 
the knot is cut. ‘The problem of making a connection between 
the inner and the outer series of phenomena becomes a merely 
scientificone.” Truly thereis great virtue in an “if.’ And others 
besides Shakespeare have come to know this. Like Professor 
Huxley, in his little volume on Hume, Mr. Pollock is con- 
tent to be an idealist or a materialist, as he happens to be looking 
for the time either at the inner or the outer series of the facts 
which are correlated in human experience. Is not the true 
‘conclusion this,—that some of the most essential elements in 
the problem have been eliminated, and that we cannot ration- 
ally account for our experience without taking with us as pre- 
‘suppositions something which Spinoza has omitted? This 
conclusion is irresistibly borne home to our minds as we follow 
the evolution of the thought of Spinoza, either in his own works 
or in the exposition of Mr. Pollock. In order to make any pro- 
gress, they are constrained to take up empirically, in a some- 
‘what arbitrary manner, distinction after distinction, which by 
‘no means flow from their axioms and definitions. In this 
_manner, we in some mysterious fashion arrive at the conception 
of concrete beings like ourselves, people with a consciousness 
‘like ours; and ere we know it, we have discovered ourselves to 
be menibers of a social organism. The social organism is not 
deduced rationally from first principles, It is empirically 
‘assumed. Instead of a parallelism of two sets of facts, as soon 
as I postulate another being like myself, there are three sets of 
‘facts,—the inward states of my own consciousness, and the 
-outward series which correspond somehow to these, and a series 
“of inward states in the consciousness of another man. But 
Mr. Pollock has not attempted to show how these three sets of 
facts can be philosophically explained, He has referred to this 
“in the opening paragraphs of the chapter on “Body and 
“Mind,” but he has contented himself with a bare statement of the 


difficulty, and has not showed the way to a solution. His friend, 
“the late Professor Clifford, when face to face with this question, 
- took refuge i in an instinct, “I have absolutely no means of per- 
“ceiving your mind. I judge by analogy that it exists, and the 
“instinct which leads me to come to that conclusion is the social 
“instinct, as it has been formed in me by generations during 


which men have lived together; and they could not, have lived 


_together, unless they had gone on that supposition.” . Mr. Pol- 


lock’s statement, though not quite so plain as that of Professor 
Clifford, seems to us to amount to it. And the result is that 


_ these high philosophers, who are equal to the construction of a 


universe, on an emergency, can take refuge like common people 


in an instinct. Ifthe statement of Professor Clifford had been 


made by a theologian, we can readily imagine the scorn which 


would have been poured on it and its author by men of the type 


of Mr, Pollock. Ifan appeal to instinct is competent, there is 
no reason why Professor Clifford should have a monopoly of it. 
But the assumption made by Mr. Pollock comes out yet more 
clearly. Not only does he, without warrant on his system, 
assume the existence of other people; he assumes the existence 


__ of “oytward events which are parcel of our common experience.” 
_.How, on the principles of Spinoza’s philosophy, he has arrived 


at the notion of common experience and common knowledge, he 
has forgotten to explain. This is only another illustration of 
the way in which he brings in, after an arbitrary fashion, prin- 
ciples and distinctions which are in utter opposition to the 


whole tenor of his philosophy. 





THE ABBE MARTIN ON RITUALISM* 


pa Tuis, volume, the greater part of which is a reprint of articles 
~ which have already appeared in English reviews, is introduced 


to the public by the high imprimatur of Cardinal Manning. 


~ This is a guarantee that the book contains nothing but what is, 


in Cardinal’ Mazining’s opinion, in strict harmony with the 
doctrine and policy of the Church of Rome. The object of the 


author appears to be to make the position of the Ritualists im 
the ‘Church of England logically untenable. In this he agrees 
“with the Church Association, and the coincidence is curious, 


but easy of explanation. The Church Association regards the 
‘Ritualists as Papists within the Church,—“ the abomination of 
desolation standing where it ought not”—and to be expelled 





* Anglican Ritualism, as Seen by a Catholic and For . A Series of Resets, 
BH py AP ted ae Dien ed Position of the Churc atch ies By Abbé P 
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from the sacred place as summarily as possible. The Abbé 
Martin is very far from regarding the Ritualists as Papists in 
disguise; on the contrary, he thinks that their temper and 
habits of thought are altogether alien from the spirit of 
the Roman-Catholic system, and that they have very 
little chance, in their present. frame of mind, of becoming 
converts to that system. Their whole training, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, has so saturated them with the 
love of liberty that they kick against that development of 
authority in the Roman Communion which requires an entire 
surrender of the intellect and will. But the devotional and 
esthetic side of Catholicism has a great fascination for the 
Ritualists; and by combining this with the Englishman’s in- 
born love of freedom they not only feel no impulse towards 
conversion themselves, but they arrest the conversion of many 
who, but for the Ritualists, would join the Church of Rome. 
The expulsion of the Ritualists from the Establishment would 
naturally, therefore, be a matter of sincere rejoicing to the 
Abbé Martin, The Establishment would thereby be greatly 
weakened, not merely by the loss of a considerable number of 
zealous, hard-working’ clergy, and a larger number than is 
generally imagined of laity, but still more by the expulsion 
from the Establishment of that zsthetic and devotional element. 
which now satisfies the craving of many who else would seek it. 
in the Roman Communion. But though the Abbé Martim 
and the Church Association desire the same end from opposite 
motives, there is the widest possible difference’ in. their 
method: The Abbé has a considerable admiration for 
the Ritualists, but his admiration is evidently qualified with a 
good deal of a very contrary feeling, and he finds it hard to 
write.of Dr. Littledale in particular with patience.: Yet, with 
all this, and in spite of undoubted provocation, the Abbé Martin 
never forgets that he is a Christian and a gentleman. His tone: 
and language never fail to conciliate respect, even where his 
reasoning fails to command assent. This is much in a contro- 
versialist who evidently feels strongly, and we are anxious to 
express our appreciation of it, before we proceed to point out 
what appear to us to be very serious flaws in the author’s 
argumentation. Like many an eager contreversialist, he is so 
intent on battering down his opponent’s fortifications that he is 
far too negligent in guarding his own defences. Most of the 
arguments which appear to the Abbé Martin so conclusive 
against the claim made by the Church of England that she is a 
true representative of Christ’s Church in this country are two- 
edged, and may with equal facility be turned against the Church 
of Rome. The Abbé and his friends have a right to ask us for 
proofs of that assertion, and we proceed to give them. 

The author opens his attack with an argument so irrelevant 
that it seems strange to us that so able a man should have 
persuaded himself that there was anything in it. Here is 
the argument. ‘Men venerable by age, or eminent from 
their antecedents, from the good works they have done in the 
world, from their social position, or their moral and intellectual 
worth,” become Roman Catholics. Ergo, all other members of the 
English Church ought each to ask themselves,—* (1.) Why have 
so many men left the English Communion to join the Catholic 
Church? (2.) Does not a moral obligation to take the same 
step rest upon me also? Can I, with a safe conscience, remain 
where lam?” But since an infinitely larger number do not 
secede, of whom everything may be predicated that the 
Abbé Martin predicates of the seceders, it would surely be 
more reasonable to ask,—Why do so many remain? Does 
not a moral obligation bid me to follow their example? 
Can I, with a safe conscience, set it at nought? His 
Aristotle should have taught the Abbé that while that 
which appears desirable to a few may reasonably sug- 
gest’ inquiry, the safe rule, other things being equal, is to 
follow that of which the many approve. Besides, the argument 
would be equally cogent in favour of following excellent men 
in any other direction from the Church of England. It would 
also justify secessions from the Church of Rome; for the Abbé 
is too just to deny that men have at various times left the 
Church of Rome for other communions, or even for infidelity, 
who morally deserved all the praise which he has bestowed on 
Roman Catholic converts from Anglicanism. An argument 
which is thus elastic is not likely to make many converts. 

In his first. article in the Contemporary Review the author 
founded an argument on the alleged fact that the English 
Clergy borrow largely from Roman Catholic manuals of devo- 
| tion and casuistry. Dr. Littledale retorted by alleging “the 
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scantiness, poverty, and ineffectiveness of Roman Catholic 
apologetic literature or efforts against Rationalism and in- 
fidelity,” and the consequent practice of Roman Catholic writers 
of borrowing largely from Anglican authors. The Abbé replies 
that “the Catholic Church is not so devoid of special books as 
Dr. Littledale believes.” But he admits, as indeed he could 
not help doing, the large obligation of Roman Catholic apolo- 
getics to Anglican resources, and tries to parry the force of the 
admission by two observations which may be turned against 
himself,—First, that the Anglican Church is so rich in apolo- 
getic literature, “ because infidelity was for a time the plague 
of England, and because many of her clergy were no more than 
Deists ;” secondly, that “ it may be doubted if the anti-Deistic 
literature has ever made a Christian.” If “it may be doubted 
if anti-Deistic literature ever made a Christian,’ is it a 
matter of no moment that it should keep many Christians 
who would otherwise have become Deists? That Butler’s 
Analogy, to mention no other, has done this, is hardly open to 
doubt. A garrison which defends a fortress and beats off the 
attack is not unsuccessful because it does not capture the army 
of the assailants in addition. If Roman theologians had occu- 
pied themselves more with the diversified problems which 
perplex inquiring minds, and less with the petty casuistry which 
make up so large a part of manuals for confessors, its hold 
would probably be greater than it now-is on the educated intel- 
lect. of Italy, and Spain, and France. In this respect, at all 
events, Anglicanism has uno reason to fear comparison. But 
even more suicidal is the Abbé’s taunt about infidelity being, 
*‘ for a time, the plague of England,” and infecting “many of 
her clergy.” If this argument is enough to un-Church the 
‘Anglican Communion, what shall we say of those countries 
wherein, till quite lately, the Church of Rome had it all her 
own way? In Italy and Spain, under the Pope and the 
Bourbons, the secular arm was always at the disposal of 
the Church, and the result has been a revolt against the 
Mhurch and, in a large measure, against Christianity 
altogether. ‘Where among the Anglican clergy during the 
period of which the Abbé Martin speaks, can anything 
be mentioned half as bad as the secret infidelity of the 
Spanish clergy described by Blanco White. But the Abbé 
‘Martin is a Frenchman, and we refer bim to a striking episode 
in the history of his own country. Has he forgotten the 
spectacle of bishops and priests flocking to the chiefs of the 
Revolution (one bishop had a wife on his arm), and protesting 
that they had been acting a farce in performing the rites 
and reciting the creed of Christianity ; while they claimed to be 
regarded as honest men, now that they proclaimed themselves 
openly what they had all along been secretly,—Atheists. 
Nothing in the history of the Church of England approaches 
that apostasy. And there is one aspect of it which ought to 
make a certain class of Roman Catholic controversialists un- 
comfortable. One of their stock arguments against the Church 
‘of England is the uncertainty of the validity of her Sacra- 
ments from the carelessness of the officiating clergy. Some of 
the clergy do not believe in baptismal regeneration; some of 
the Bishops are unsound on the doctrine of Apostolical succes- 
sion; therefore, inasmuch as the intention of the officiant 
{according to Roman theology) is of the essence of the 
Sacrament, there is no security that the English Church 
is now in possession of valid Sacraments. Such is the 
objection. But does not the Abbé Martin see what a 
havoc it would make in the Catholic Church of France? Are 
the Evangelical clergy of the Church of England less likely to 
be animated by a right intention than the Atheist bishops and 
priests of France who threw off the disguise in the Revolution, 
_and avowed themselves Atheists of long standing ? 

With the same forgetfulness of the ease with which his 
opponents may cry tu quoque, the Abbé Martin bids the Eng- 
lish Chureh “turn her eyes to Oxford and Cambridge,” and 
see there an evident proof of her waning hold on the intellect 
of thenation. As if there were no ancient seats of learning 
scattered over the Continent of Europe to suggest similar re- 
. Hections to a pious Roman Catholic! But the argument, pro- 
bably, which the Abbé regards as his chef de bataille is the 
alleged Erastianism of the English Church. ‘ Who elects its 
Bishops ?” he asks. “Who gives them jurisdiction? The 
civil power, through a Minister who may be anything, even an 
Atheist. Has the Church of England a shadow of independence ? 
. Not the slightest.” This is not quite accurate. The civil power 
does not elect the Bishops of the English Church. It nominates 





them to the Cathedral Chapter, and the Chapter elects. But the 
Chapter may reject the Crown’s nominees, though in doing so 
it may incur the penalties of Premunire. As a fact, the pre- 
sent Bishop of Exeter was opposed by a minority of the Chapter, 
who carried their opposition to the Archbishop’s Court, where 
the validity of the election was confirmed. If a notoriously objec. 
tionable man were nominated by the Crown and rejected by 
the Chapter of the vacant see, we may doubt whether the 
penalties of Preemunire would be enforced. But in any case the 
clergy are free to reject a man of whom they disapprove, 
Premunire notwithstanding. But here also we shall take the 
liberty of presenting the Abbé Martin with a tolerably strong 
specimen of Erastianism supplied by the history of his own 
country. By his Concordat with the Pope Napoleon I. 
reduced the Church of France to a condition of abject slavery, 
without a parallel in the history of the Church of England. 
Here is Napoleon’s own account of it:—“‘The First 
Consul nominates a hundred bishops, and the Pope 
institutes them. They nominate the parish priests, 
and these are paid by the State. They take the oath. 
The priests who do not submit [most did submit] are 
transported. It will be said that I am a Papist. Iam nothing, 
I was a Mahommedan in Egypt; I shall be a Catholic here, for 
the good of the people. I do not believe in religions.” The 
Abbé Martin’s description of the slavery of the Church of 
England under the Erastian yoke of “a Minister who may be 
anything, even an Atheist,” seems to us to be singularly appli- 
cable to the Church of France under the Concordat. And in- 
deed, even under the Grand Monarch, and subsequently, the 
Erastianism of the Gallican Church left it considerably less 
liberty than that enjoyed at present by the Church of England. 

The Abbé Martin complains that English Churchmen do not 
take a sufficiently elevated view of the comparative merits of 
their own system and that of Rome. “They rarely,” he says, 
“look at the question thus:—‘ Here is a system, at least the 
rival of Anglicanism,—what is it as a whole? What do reason 
and experience say of it? Taken as a whole, is it or is it not 
more true than Anglicanism? Is it better adapted to the needs 
of man, to the ignorant, the vicious, and the poor? Has it 
produced, on the whole, good results?’” Now we do not 
undertake to decide whether the champions of Anglicanism 
are right or wrong in the claims which they make on 
behalf of their own system; but certainly, as a matter of fact, 
they have been very prone indeed to ask the questions which 
the Abbé Martin reproaches them for not asking, and to return 
an answer unfavourable to Rome. But the curious thing is that 
the Abbé, with that amiable fatality which impels him all 
through his polemic to supply his opponents with arguments 
against himself, has credited the English Church with a prac- 
tical success in the training of character which far surpasses 
anything that he alleges on behalf of the Roman system. 
“The English people ” he holds “to be the first in the world.” 
But what has given them this pre-eminence? The Abbé does 
not in this place offer any solution of the problem. But in 
another essay, where his object is to show cause why Ritualists 
do not become Roman Catholics, he unconsciously lets his 
readers into the secret. “The Ritualists,” he says, “ under- 
stand clearly that in becoming Catholics they must, in religious 
matters, make an entire surrender of their personal liberty and 
of their own will,” And this is repugnantto them. Their Church 
has so moulded their character on the idea of liberty that it has 
become a second nature to them. ‘“ An English Churchman (not 
long ago, we might have said simply an Englishman) sees 
everything through the medium of his Church. The memories 
of his childhood, the occupation of riper years, the history of 
his travels round the world, all bring him back to the starting- 
point,—his Church. There he finds his home. It blessed his 
cradle. Its influences at school and college moulded his young 
life. In riper years it appealed to his generosity and to his 
heart to aid in ameliorating and reforming society. The Eng- 
lish Church, in short, is to many an Englishman a mother and 
bosom friend. Hence it costs him much to forsake her.” It is 
the Abbé Martin who writes thus. Now if the English people “are 
the first in the world,” and if they owe their pre-eminence, as the 
Abbé assures us they do, to the influence of their Church from the 
cradle to the grave, is not this the most decisive of all practical 
tests in favour of the superiority of the Anglican-Church system 
over its Roman rival? It is a Roman controversialist who 
makes the admission, and there we are content to leave the 
matter. 
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MARY MARSTON.* 


Novezts are frequently taken up with the intention of skipping 
from page to page, reading a few words here and there, and 
thus skimming the cream of the interest. But whoever at- 
tempts to treat Mary Marston in this way will certainly fail of 
obtaining the cream he desires, as the merit of the book does 
not lie in the plot, but in its thoughtful observation of the 
world we live in—what it is, and what it might be—and in its 
delineation of the relations that different natures bear to and 
the influence they have over one another. William Marston, 
the father of the heroine, is an absolutely high-principled, 
religious, and honourable man, who keeps a shop in partnership 
with a man who is just the reverse, but whose roguery he never 
finds out. Though Marston is a Baptist deacon, we are not 
troubled with his peculiar denominational ideas, as what is made 
prominent about the man is his intensely conscientious and 
sincere practice of that morality and religion which are—or ought 
to be—common to all denominations alike. We do not see 
much of him, as he dies before the end of the first volume; 
but the impress of his life remains permanently stamped 
upon his daughter, who, though never higher in the 
social scale than a shopwoman, and becoming at one time a 
lady’s-maid, is yet ever a lady in heart and feeling, because ever 
simple, true to herself, unselfish, and free from any shade of 
mauvaise honte, in whatever circamstances she may be placed. 
She seems intended for an exemplification in fiction of the late 
Macleod Campbell’s words as to the error of attaching a false 
kind of importance to circumstances, on which subject he says, 
“ Their importance is not to be measured by their present sweet- 
ness; they are good or evil, not in themselves, but according to 
the use we make of them. It rests with the man himself 
whether the circumstances with which God surrounds him 
shall yield nourishment or poison to the soul.” We find Mary 
invariably accepting her external circumstances as a matter of 
course, and never regarding them in any other light than as 
means for helping her fellow-creatures. Helpfulness and love 
to all men she discovers clearly written in God’s law, and there- 
fore they become the law of her own life ; her efforts may be suc- 
cessful or not—as to that, she does not trouble herself—but 
with whomsoever she is brought in contact, she does all in her 
power to help that person, unselfishly and from the highest 
motives. 

The book contains many other carefully drawn characters. 
There is Hesper, the well-born young lady, who is sold by her 
parents to the rich, elderly, vicious Mr. Redmain. Hesper 
loathes the bargain from the bottom of her heart, but has not 
stamina enough to resist the pressure put upon her; and there 
is a striking and!pathetic chapter describing, first, the interview 
with her mother, when the latter informs her of the hateful 
marriage which she is expected to make, and subsequently 
Hesper’s turning in despair for advice to her cousin Sepia, as 
the only human being who may perhaps, she thinks, love her. 
Sepia, however, is one of those altogether evil and heartless 
women who may justify the common belief that when a woman 
is bad, she is worse than any man ever is; and so it is, of course, 
worse than useless to look for counsel or help from her—being 
asked for bread she gives a stone. And here we may remark 
that Dr. MacDonald has been skilful in contriving to inspire a 
feeling of absolute aversion for Sepia, and conviction of her 
entire wickedness, without dwelling much upon her, or ever 
giving any details of that mysterious past history of hers, 
which we feel sure, nevertheless, to have been horribly black 
and foul. 

Another very interesting character is that of Letty, the 
ignorant, impulsive, well-meaning, affectionate girl, living with 
a hard, unloving, old aunt, and a grave, kindly, very superior 
cousin Godfrey, who wants to educate her up to his own level. 
Letty believes in and looks up to him with her whole soul, but 
awe and reverence alone do not satisfy the girl’s nature; she 
wearies almost unconsciously of the seriousness and sternness 
of her surroundings, and yearns instinctively after something 
lighter, brighter, more demonstrative and playful. This she 
finds in the homage of the ardent, gay, superficially clever Tom 
Helmer, whom she marries, and whose affections stray sadly 
far from his poor wife, until finally recalled by his illness. 
Her misfortunes before and after marriage, and her unshaken 
fidelity to her Tom in spite of all his neglect of her, form a 
touching, though painful, part of the story,—all the more pain- 
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ful from the feeling we have that the portrait is likely to be 
true to life, and that there are probably at this moment hun- 
dreds of women undergoing the same sufferings as Letty. We 
give an extract containing an episode in Letty’s life, and the 
assistance she derived from a dog, and wish to draw special 
attention to the probable truth of the last sentence as to a dog’s 
longing after human proprietors :— 

‘‘ Letty would never perhaps have come to herself in the cold of 

this world, under the shifting tent of the winter night, but for an 
outcast mongrel dog, which, wandering masterless and hungry, but 
not selfish, along the road, came upon her where she lay seemingly 
lifeless, and, recognising with pity his neighbour in misfortune, began 
at once to give her—it was all he had that was separable—what help 
and healing might lie in a warm, honest tongue. Diligently he set 
himself to lick her face and hands. By slow degrees her misery re- 
turned, and she sat up. Rejoiced at his success, the dog kept dodg- 
ing about her, catching a lick here and a lick there, wherever he saw 
a spot of bare within his reach. By slow degrees, next, the know- 
ledge of herself joined on to the knowledge of her misery, and she 
knew who it was that was miserable. She threw her arms round the 
dog, laid her head on his, and wept. This relieved her a little ; weep- 
ing is good, even to such as Alberigo in an ice-pot of hell. But she 
was cold to the very marrow, almost too cold to feel it; and when 
she rose, could scarcely put one foot before the other. Not once, for 
all her misery, did she imagine a return to Thornwick. Without a 
thonght of whither, she moved on, unaware even that it was in the 
direction of the town. The dog, delighted to believe that he had 
raised up to himself a mistress, followed humbly at her heel; but 
always when she stopped, as she did every few paces, ran round ih 
front of her, and looked up in her face, as much as to say, ‘ Here I 
am, mistress! shall I lick again?’ If a dog could create, he would 
make masters and mistresses.” 
In regard to Letty’s cousin Godfrey, we? regard him, notwith- 
standing his good points, as having been an insufferable prig, 
taking the definition of a prig to be a person always anxious 
to raise other people to his own standard, but never supposing 
that he can learn anything from them in return. Godfrey is 
always superior, and always thinking of educating some one 
else ; but the fact that he, too, stands in need of instruction 
never enters his head, which is a completely priggish state of 
mind, and contrary to the principles of mutual improvement 
by which every member of society should be governed. 

The book is thoroughly religious, though with no particle of 
cant, and is full of thoughtful sayings which are the result of 
much careful observation, and of which some go deeper down 
than many readers will take the trouble to follow. Here is a 
description of the mental attitude in which to listen to music, 
with which we heartily agree :— 

“Tt seems to me at least, in my great ignorance, that one cannot 
understand music unless he is humble towards it, and consents, if 
need be, not to understand. When one is quiescent, submissive, 
opens the ears of the mind, and demands of them nothing more than 
the hearing,—when the waters of question retire to their bed, and 
individuality is still, then the dews and rains of music, finding the 
way clear for them, soak and sink through the sands of the mind 
down, far down, below the thinking-place, down to the region of 
music, which is the workshop of the soul, the place where lies ready 
the divine material for man to go making withal.” 

And we also give the following bit upon abnormal development, 
as a sample of the food for reflection that may be found abund- 
antly in Dr. MacDonald’s pages :— 

“But the true value of the study of abnormal development is, 
that, in the deepest sense such development is not abnormal at all,. 
but the perfected result of the laws that avenge law-breach. It isin 
and through such, that we get glimpses down the gulf a moral vol- 
cano, to the infernal possibilities of the human—the lawless rot of 
that which, in its attainable idea, is nothing less than divine, 
imagined, foreseen, cherished, and laboured for, by the Father of the 
human. Such inverted possibility, the infernal possibility, I mean, 
lies latent in every one of us, and except we stir ourselves up to the 
right, will gradually, from a possibility, become an energy. The 
wise man dares not yield to a temptation, were it only for the terror 
that, if he do, he will yield the more readily again. 

There is much wisdom to be met with everywhere,—indeed, it is 
almost a question whether the book is not too wise for a novel, 
and whether the pearls which it contains will be appreciated as 
they deserve; here are one or two specimens, taken at random, 
of the moral truths our author lavishes upon us. ‘“ Ignorance 
is not the thing to be ashamed of, but neglect of knowledge,” 
“ All is scum, where will is not.” And for a terse satire upon 
one of a class of narrow-minded, strict, and easily-shocked reli- 
gionists, we have this, “ God has. made so many things that she 
thinks must not be mentioned in his hearing!” To say that 
the author is somewhat over-dogmatic, and lays down the law 
about things too arbitrarily, seems a not unreasonable com- 
plaint; he seems so little able to contemplate the possibility of 
being mistaken, that it is now and then a temptation to apply 
to him what he himself says of one of his characters, “ she’s 
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always so sure she’s right, that you wonder how the world got 
made before she was up.” But notwithstanding this fault, 
Mary Marston is a fine work, which may be read and pondered 
over with a view as much to improvement as amusement, and 
which inculcates the two great lessons of entire trust in God, and 
helpfulness to man for love of God. We should add that there is 
nothing careless or slovenly about the drawing of any character, 
however little mentioned, nor yet about any other part of the 
book. The author is evidently too thorough to send his work 
forth to the world in a condition less good than the best he can 
make it. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 

THE Magazines are full of notices of George Eliot, all more or 
less appreciative,— Blackwood recounts the history of her first 
appearance in literature; the Cornhill publishes a most keen 
and, as we think, clear-sighted sketch of her surpassing merit 
as a writer of prose idylls; but none of them add much to our 
positive knowledge of her, unless it be a writer in the Contem- 
porary. The author of the reminiscences there recorded—which 
are, for the most part, only criticisms—claims to have known 
her subject well, and affirms very strongly that George Eliot’s 
disbelief in Deity was absolute :— 

“We regret the attempts made by some of the admirers of this 
noble woman to conceal, from themselves or others, the. vacuum at 
the centre of her faith. There is this excuse for such confusion, that 
ber works, more than any others of our day, though it is true of so 
many, embody the morality that centres in the faith of Christ, apart 
from this centre. She once said to the writer that in conversation 
with the narrowest and least cultivated Evangelical she could feel 
more sympathy than divergence; and it was impossible to doubt the 
fullness of meaning in her words. But there is no reason that those 
who reverenced her should try to veil or dilute her convictions. She 
made no secret of them, though the glow of feelings, always hitherto 
associated with their opposites, may have confused their outline to 
‘many of her disciples... She was, we believe, the greatest opponent 
to all belief in the true source of strength and elevation for the lowly 
that literature ever elicited, but among the multitude of her admirers 
there were many (a8 a critic in the Edinburgh Review has well shown) 
who never penetrated into the region where this opposition was mani- 
fest, and there was nothing wanting to her appreciation of the faith 
of the humble and the poor but a sense of its reasonableness. At 
least that was her account of the matter, and doubtless it was as 
true of her as it isof any one. ‘Deism,’ she once said, ‘seems to me 
the most incoherent of all systems, but to Christianity I feel no 
objection but its want of evidence.’ ”’ 
Her own description of her own hope for the future was, the 
writer declares, revealed in this sentence from her lips :—“ ‘What 
{ look to,’ she once said, ‘is a time when the impulse to help 
our fellows shall be as immediate and as irresistible as that 
which I feel to grasp something firm if I am falling ;’ and the 
eloquent gesture with which she grasped the mantelpiece as 
she spoke, remains in the memory as the expression of a sort 
of transmuted prayer.” That is surely a melancholy faith, 
involving, as it does, though George Eliot did not see it, a 
descent for man. His altruism is to become perfect, but to 
become automatic also, the very essence of any virtue, free-will, 
pro tanto disappearing. Why hope for man a loss of conscious- 
ness on such a subject? None of the writers seem to us to 
touch, nor is it likely they will touch for many years, the 
point which is now of interest about George Eliot,—her 
character as a human being, apart from her grand powers and 
more than considerable works. Probably no one but herself 
really knew her; but her letters, if they are ever published, will 
at least give us some glimpses. We have noticed elsewhere the 
Duke of Argyll’s paper, and would call attention to Colonel 
W. F. Butler’s fine and persuasive, though exceedingly one- 
sided, history of the Boers in the Transvaal. He is penetrated 
with the feeling that they have been unjustly treated, and 
makes no reference to the Boer reason for desiring freedom, 
—the anxiety to govern their natives on their own prin- 
ciples, and not those of Christianity and civilisation. There 
is a most instructive account, too, of the “Socialists of the 
Chair,” by Mr. Rae, giving the ideas of the German professors 
who, while repudiating violence and even the suppression 
of individualism, would induce society to do far more 
than it does to give the working-classes their share of the 
produce of industry and the advantages of modern progress. 
Schmoller, who most perfectly, perhaps, formulates their ideas, 
‘would have the State control industry as it controls politics, and 
insist that the workman shall not suffer wrong, even voluntarily. 
It must prevent the injustice which now reigns in the distribu- 
tion of profits. “The State does not stand to industry like a 
watchman who guards from the outside property in which he 





has himself no personal concern. It has a positive industrial 
office. It is, says Schmoller, the great educational institute of 
the human race, and there is no sense in suspiciously seeking 
to reduce its action in industrial affairs to a minimum,” These 
ideas are making way in Germany, as is evident from the 
present action of Prince Bismarck, and deserve to be attentively 
studied. For the rest, the number is a little dull; and we regret 
the disappearance of M. G. Monod’s periodical accounts of 
literature and politics in France. They were the most dis- 
tinctive, and in some regards the most valuable contributions 
to our magazine literature. 


Nor is the Nineteenth Century very bright. Sir Bartle Frere 
states ably and temperately the reasons for annexing the 
Transvaal, among which he places the strong probability that 
it would have become a German colony ; but he does not give us 
much light as to what we ought to do now, beyond a suggestion 
that we should, after order has been. re-established, ask Mr, 
Sprigg’s advice, and not send out any cut-and-dry constitu. 
tion for the Transvaal. Mr, J. Herman Merivale and 
Colonel Shakespear both make suggestions for preventing 
explosions in collieries, which may be valuable if they are 
practicable; but then, only experts can decide on their prac- 
ticability. Mr. Merivale would prevent them altogether by 
inventing a light without heat, or practically, a working electric 
light on Mr. Swan’s principle ; while Colonel Shakespear would 
let off the really formidable gas, the gas which forms “ blowers,” 
by “tapping the seams by boring, to let the compressed gas 
escape gradually.” That seems practicable, but experts may 
know it to be ruinously expensive, The paper on the “ Land 
Monopoly,” by the Marquis of Blandford, does not strike us as 
specially valuable, but it is curious to see ideas so very radical 
advocated by the heir of the Churchills. The Marquis 
would, for example, diffuse wealth by interfering, in 
part at least, with the freedom of bequest, would com- 
pletely enfranchise the soil as saleable property, would 
forbid incumbrances beyond a certain number of years’ value, 
and would allow leases of one hundred years,—the last a mode 
of settling the tenant-right. dispute that we think would not 
work. Perpetual leases might, but sale out-and-out is far pre- 
ferable. The article on “La Rochefoucauld ” is well written, and 
as far as the subject is concerned, a learned paper; but we con- 
fess to little interest in its main thesis. What does it signify if 
La Rochefoucauld repented of his own maxims about the 
amount of self-love in man, and removed them from his book, 
if he originally wrote them? He is not of such intellectual 
rank that one cares, except as matter of passing curiosity, to 
watch, or to know the varying phases of his mind. Mr. Lucien 
Wolf pours very little white light upon the “ Anti-Jewish Agita- 
tion.” He is in a furious rage, and tries to prove that the whole 
matter is unimportant, vulgar, and common-place, a revival, in 
fact, of the old persecuting hatred of the Jews. It is certainly 
not that, being much more like an explosion of the Havenots 
against the Haves, or an insurrection against a new aris- 
tocracy; and Mr, Wolf would have done better service 
to his clansmen if he had explained their own view of 
their relations to the German people. It is foolish to 
say they are not separate. He should show, as might, we 
think, be done, that though separate, the great accumulating 
and distributing faculty of the Jews makes their residence 
beneficial to Germany. Of their intellectual gifts to that country 
there can be no question, nor do sensible Germans question 
them. What they say, put briefly, is that Jews are usurers, 
and that usurers are mischievous, Neither proposition is un- 
assailable, the last in particular being open, under well under- 
stood limitations, to more or less complete disproof. An able 
economist might prove that Germany had gained greatly by the 
Jews, and had gained, moreover, because their tacit coparcenary 
enables them to undertake tasks from which individuals would 
shrink. Mr. R. Wallace puts the philosophy of Liberalism in a 
very clear style, but he does not cover one particular ground. He 
omits altogether the argument that the people may have aright 
to govern themselves and you, even though you justly distrust 
them. Has not a nation something of a property-right in its 
own affairs ? $3 


In the Fortnightly, Mr. A. C. Swinburne, on “ Tennyson and 
Musset,” will attract many a reader, and, we suppose, delight 
some. There are people who love rant, and they. must be pleased 
with Mr. Swinburne, for never was rant more artistically pre- 
pared for them than in the savage criticism which, with a funny 
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affectation of admiration for his melody, and with an occasional 
flash of genuine appreciation, he pours upon the Laureate. 
Tennyson’s lovers, says Mr. Swinburne, scold and whine :— 


“Tt cannot respectfully be supposed that Mr. Tennyson is unaware 
of the paltry currishness and mean-spirited malice displayed in verse 
too dainty for such base uses by the pilaintively spiteful manikins, 
with the thinnest whey of sour milk in their poor fretful veins, whom 
he brings forward to vent upon some fickle or too discerning mistress 
the vain and languid venom of their contemptible contempt. But 
why on earth a man of high genius and high spirit, a poet anda 
patriot, should be so fond of harping on such an untuneful string as 
this, is a question which will always vex the souls and discomfit the 
sympathies of his readers.” 


Mr. Swinburne hates King Arthur, in particular, with a vigour 
which atleast suggests that Tennyson has made his King Arthur 
real. The whole paper will, we think, be preserved, and quoted in 
some future biography as evidence at once of its author’s prose 
style—worse than Milton’s when in a rage—and of his artistic 
hatred towards the recognised poet of his time, Fifty years 
hence, it will be considered most interesting, though read, 
perhaps, with a smile which Mr. Swinburne would not approve. 
Mr. Rathbone’s very sensible paper on “ Reform in Parlia- 
mentary Business” reads coldly, during the present crisis, 
and he depends a little too much upon Sir Erskine May ; but it 
is worth reading, and his suggestion that the Government 
ought to establish a regular Drafting Department, as part of 
the staff of the House of Commons, for the preparation and 
improvement of Bills, is a most timely one :— 


“ Our legislation might be very much improved by a better system 
of drafting and revising amendments, and of revising Bills after they 
have been amended. Great improvements in the drafting of Bills have 
been introduced by Sir Henry Thring and others, but, even in this 
respect, much requires to be done. In Sir Henry Thring the Govern- 
ment have had for many years a man apparently made of cast-steel, 
whose enthusiasm for his work no amount of over-work or discour- 
agement can extinguish. He has been ably seconded by his assistants, 
but. three or four Sir Henry Thrings would be required to do efficiently 
the work which he has, or ought to have, to do; and to obtain the ser- 
vice of such men they ought, in dignity, position, and emolument, to 
be placed at least on a level with the Judges who have to adminster 
the laws of which the draftsmen are the artificers. The kind of ability 
necessary to enable a man to draft laws as Sir H. Thring drafts them 
is far rarer than the capacity required to qualify an ordinary Judge to 
administer them. The staff of the Drafting Department should be 
sufficiently strong to enable it to revise amendments proposed, and 
Bills when amended, so that they shall not become, as they too often 
lo, utter nonsense, or, still worse, increase the evils they are intended 
to abate. To draft a Bill, or amendments in it, properly, it is neces- 
sary to consider, not only the context of the Bill itself, but also the 
rest of the law, whether contained in statutes or in cases, which 
bears upon the subject.” 


There is nothing in the Fortnightly of acute interest, but we 
have ourselyes been exceedingly pleased with the instructive 
and temperate account of the small-farm system in svuth- 
western France, where the métayer system still holds its own 
against freehold :— 


* The landlord builds the house, stables, and all necessary outbnild- 
ing, he supplies the stock and implements rent-free to the tenant. 
The métayer covenants to cultivate and keep the land in good order; 
he engages to keep up the fences, drains, &c.; he is not allowed to 
sell any manure off the farm; and if he give up the farm, it must 
be in the same condition with regard to crops and stock as when he 
took it. He is generally left full liberty as to cropping and modes of 
cultivation, and he divides the whole produce in equal moieties with 
the landlord. It is obvious at once that the métayer, even with all 
fairness, must get the best of the division. There are almost always 
little things that are not halved, the produce of the garden, or the 
fallen fruit, and other odds and ends which can be consumed by the 
family of the métayer, but which hardly have a market value. But 
it is just as. obvious that the system opens a way to a good deal of 
fraud. It is not very easy, even with good intentions, to strike a fair 
division; it is much easier to strike an unfair one, and the métayer 
can always contrive to get the best of the transaction. He can 
always make away with certain portions of the crop without giving 
an account. On the other hand, if the landlord be too rigorous in 
exacting every ounce of his pound of flesh, the half forms too bigh a 
rent.” 


‘The people, both in France and Italy, seem to like this scheme, 
but it ends in the landlord getting a very low rent, and could 
hardly be worked without careful personal supervision. Mr. 
Webster. states, what is to us a new fact, that in this division of 
France the surplus population emigrates, going either to the 
towns or Spanish America:— There seems, too, to be, from this 
emigration, a certain tendency, not very marked, but constantly 
increasing, towards lessening the number of peasant-pro- 

rietors. Ag yet this is felt only in the neighbourhood of the 

wns. The life of a peasant-proprietor is a very hard one in 
many respects. The whole family must both work hard and 
live hard, to make it pay even under favourable circumstances. 





It requires a minute knowledge of all the details of local agri- 
culture, a looking-after every penny of expenditure, to make it 
really answer.” The writer gives a definite opinion, founded on 
twenty years’ experience, that the soil in this part of France is 
richer than in England, in the proportion of three to two. Pea- 
sant ownership, therefore, has not produced exhaustion. 


There is nothing particular in Blackwood, except the paper 
on George Eliot mentioned above, and a curious bit of skilfully 
unpleasant word-painting, called “ Mr. Cox’s Protégé ;” or in 
Macmillan, except the charming sketch of Mr. Frank Buckland, 
quoted elsewhere; or in Cornhill, except, again, the criticism on 
George Eliot, and some capital padding, ‘‘ Oxford Honours ” and 
“The Origin of London;” the latter a striking though unsatisfac- 
tory paper. Cuan the writer give us no hint as to the origin of 
the word “London?” “ Don,” he says, is “dune” a hill or fort, 
but what is “Lon?” This will amuse our younger readers :—. 


“ One fact we do know with certainty, that at some time or other 
a band of English pirates, belonging to the Saxon tribe, settled down 
around London, and that from their settlement the surrounding 
country has ever since borne the name of Middlesex. We can even 
trace the actual clans or families which made themselves home- 
steads in the neighbouring lands. . The Peadings settled at Padding- 
ton, the Kensings at Kensington, the Billings. at Billingsgate, the 
Ealings at Ealing, the Harlings at Harlington, the Islings at 
Islington, the Teedings at Teddington, the Wappings at Wapping, 
and the Nottings at Notting Hill. Just south of the river, too, on 
the Surrey shore, we find traces of the Kennings at Kennington, 
and the Niwings at Newington. Thus the City is girt round on 
every side by obvious colonies of English pirates.” a 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—>—_—__ 

Isandulwana. By Lieutenant-Colonel Durnford. : (P. 8. King.j}—~ 
Colonel Durnford, anxious to vindicate: his brother’s:memory; com- 
pares in this pamphlet the statements of Lord Chelmsford with the 
evidence which has been given by various witnesses concerning this 
terrible disaster. The present writer, who has no claim to be heard 
on any purely military subject, has gathered from. the pamphlet the 
following impressions :—1. That the camp was pitched in a place 
which made defence impossible (that, any one, soldier or not, can see 
from the sketch of the ground). 2. That Lord Chelmsford not only 
did not order, but forbade, any putting-up of defences. 3. That the 
movements of the troops on the day can only be judged by a military 
critic, though it is clear that this third point is closely connected 
with the first. 4. That Lord Chelmsford did receive shortly after 
noon urgent requests for help from the camp, though it is very 
doubtful whether then the speediest help would have availed any- 
thing. 

Albania; a Narrative of Recent Travel. By E. F. Knight. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.)—This is one of the most entertaining books of 
travel that we have seen for a long time. Mr. Knight and his com- 
panions visited Montenegro, seeing“it not in the grande tenue of war- 
time, as most recent visitors have seen it, but in the déshabille of 
peace; and they extended their journey into Albania, a region with 
which very few people have made acquaintance, and. which these 
bold voyagers did not venture to explore thoroughly, The narrative 
which he gives us of the expedition is vigorous and picturesque, 
modestly and simply told, and with plently of fun in it. We guess 
that the writer’s sympathies on the Eastern Question are not those 
of the Liberal party, but this does not make him speak otherwise 
than candidly, or give a testimony that is not quite impartial. 
He expresses a decided preference for the Albanians over the Monte- 
negrins, but tells us nothing to justify it. The Montenegrins 
are a trifle savage, but they do not seem to have the bloody 
vendettas which Mr. Knight describes as carried on in Albania,—as, 
for instance, in Scutari, where the death of a trespassing pig ended 
in a fend which cost the lives of nineteen men and a woman. 
Neither does it seem that they have quite the same standard of re- 
spectability in Cettinje as in Scutari, where the gendarme in attend- 
ance whispered,.as he pointed out a “ prominent citizen,” to our 
travellers, “This is a brave man; much respected; has killed more 
of his fellow-townsmen than any other Scutarine.” Both countries 
offer strange pictures of manners. Here is one from Montenegro :— 
“Here—playing together for pots of Austrian. beer—were the 
Minister of Finance, the Prince’s adjutant, the innkeeper; the post- 
man, and the potboy.” We strongly recommend the volume to our 
readers. Not the least interesting part is what the writer says. of 
the Albanian League. He seenis, however, judging from recent 
events, to have underrated the power which the Turkish Government 
has in these regions, when it chooses. “a 

The Gardens of the Sun. By F. W. Burbidge. (Murray.)—Mr. 
Burbidge, who is connected with the Botanical Gardens of Trinity 
College, Dublin, visited Borneo and the Islands of the Sulu Archi- 
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pelago, for the purpose of collecting new planis for the Veitchian 
collection at Chelsea. The results of his voyage were, from a botani- 
cal point of view, of considerable importance, its chief triumph being 
the introduction into this country in a living state of the Nepenthes 
Rajah, or Giant Pitcher Plant. This was found on Kina Balu, a 
mountain of Borneo, the ascent of which is described in a spirited 
narrative :—“ To see these plants [the various pitcher-plants never 
before acquired by any European botanist] in all their health and 
vigour, was a sensation I shall never forget,—one of those which we 
experience but rarely in a lifetime.’ So writes Mr. Burbidge, 
with an explorer’s true enthusiasm. The strictly scientific details 
of the results of the expedition are collected in an appendix, and 
occupy a modest and unobtrusive place in the general narrative. 
In this, the reader who has no particular interest in botanical 
matters will commonly find much to entertain him. Mr. Burbidge 
tells us his adventures of travel in pleasant fashion, and sketches 
the social life of the native population, with whom he seems to have 
been on very friendly terms, in a kindly spirit. The Malays are the 
least hopeful of the Bornean races ; but on the whole, the population 
seems to be not unworthy of the singularly favoured land in which it 
has been placed. “ Singularly favoured,” we say, but Mr. Burbidge 
has not learnt to despise his native country. He says :—“ During a 
year’s rambles in one of the richest and most fertile of tropical 
islands, I. saw nothing really fresh and spring-like; nothing like the 
* green and gold’ of daffodils and the tender young grass of April, or 
the.royal glory of a summer iris, or an autumnal crocus on its mossy 
bed. This much is ever lacking in the forest primeval; and even in 
gardens—Eastern gardens—beautiful as they undoubtedly are in 
many ways, the sameness, the cloying degree of permanency observ- 
able in the forest, becomes intensified, and so still more unsatisfying. 
The plants seem always to present the same aspect; and, although 
most of them are at their best when revived by the rainy, just after 
the dry season, yet the charm of freshness is destroyed by the 
number of evergreens everywhere, and the driblet of bloom kept up 
by them nearly all the year round.” 

The Ingoldsby Lyrics. By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. Edited by his 
Son. (Bentley and Son.)—Much of the humour of these verses has 
inevitably evaporated. The allusions convey no meaning to the ear 
of this generation. Yet much remains. Mr. Barham had a certain 
extravagant fun in perfection, and few have equalled him in the 
marvellous ingenuity of his rhymes. Here is an instance of his 


facility :— 
* ExEv, Fucaces! 
What Horace says is— 
Ehen, fugaces, 
Anni labuntur, Postume, Postume! 
Years glide away, and are lost to me, lost to me! 
Now when the folks in the dance sport their merry toes, 
a and Ellslers, Duharnays, and Ceritoz, 
Sighing, I murmur, ‘ O mihi praeteritos!’”’ 

Freville Chase. By E.H. Dering. 2 vols. (Burns and Oates.)— 
This is a religious novel, written from the Roman Catholic stand-point. 
In place of characters, Mr. Dering uses talking automata, and his 
hero, Everard Freville, is a specially pretty piece of mechanism. He 
and Ida Dytchley have been engaged since ‘their early youth. Sir 
Richard Dytchley (Ida’s father) is that bad thing, a ‘liberal’ 
Catholic. He has allowed his wife to partly pervert his two daughters, 
who are saved from apostacy by Everard. Now comes in the evil of 
mixed marriages. Lady Dytchley, a Protestant, seeks to prevent the 
marriage of Everard and Ida. For this purpose, she takes unto her- 
self an accomplice, a certain Italian Marquis Moncalvo, supposed to 
belong to a secret body called the ‘Sect.’ The machinations are 
only too successful. By suppressing and garbling letters, they induce 
Ida to marry the marquis. The ceremony, which takes place in 
Rome; is just over when Everard arrives. He is very violent, but 
merciful at the last moment. He withdraws, to undergo awful suffer- 
ings of mind and body, but partly recovers, and continues his 
conversations through another long volume, at the end of which he 
dies, an example followed by Ida, whom the wicked marquis has ill- 
treated. During the story, Everard becomes some one else, a feat, 
we learn from the author's reference to another of his works, rather 
popular with his creations. While he has few of the gifts necessary 
to a novelist, Mr. Dering possesses culture and literary facility which 
would stand him in good stead in another form of literature. 

Versus a Woman, Pro Women, Sc. 1 vol. By Mrs. Horace Dobell. 
(Wertheimer, Lea, and Co.)—It is a pity that before publishing the 
article Versus a Woman, Pro Women, Mrs. Dobell did not. consult one 
of the Girton students she holds in such honour. She would, we hope, 
have been. told that to oppose the proposition “Some women are 
useless’”’ with the proposition ‘Some women are not useless,” is 
irrelevant and inconclusive. Mrs. Dobell deserves credit for her 
earnestness in defending her sex, and for her appreciation of the 
importance of higher education for women; indeed, the chief merit 
of the book is, that it shows what advance has been made by the 
question of women’s education, when the class for whom it is written 
are expected to take an interest in the matter. The work is written 
n a rambling style, suggestive of haste. Haste, however, will not 
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excuse such errors as “ Phintias,’ the friend of Damon, “ faut [sic] 
de mieux,” “fleshy school of poetry,” “ ended first by idiotcy, and 
then by death.” The necessity under which Mrs. Dobell lay to 
criticise George Eliot is not apparent, still, if she must do so, it would 
be only graceful to spell the name rightly. 

Sarah de Berenger. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Some of our readers will probably have made acquaintance 
with this tale when it first appeared in the pages of ‘“ Good Words ;” 
but we may briefly indicate our opinion of its great excellence. The 
real heroine of the story is Hannah Goodrich, a tradesman’s daughter, 
a young woman of some refinement, who had married a worthless 
husband. The man is sentenced to a long term of penal servitude, 
leaving his wife with two children. It became the object of the 
woman’s life to take care that these children should grow up free 
from the fatal inheritance of the father’s disgrace. In this effort she 
is helped by inheriting an uncle’s property. How she carries 
out her purpose, how she wholly effaces herself, representing herself 
as the nurse of the children, and voluntarily exchanging the love 
which they would have felt for a mother for the weaker and 
more transitory affection which they would entertain for an 
old servant, is told in a story of admirable simplicity and 
pathos, its characters forcibly drawn, and its plot skilfully 
managed. Hannah’s character is one to which it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to give a natural appearance. Miss Ingelow has 
been remarkably successful in her attempt. Except in the matter of 
her great resolve, the woman is not all heroic,—a simple, loving 
creature, very liable to make mistakes, but clinging with a martyr’s 
courage and devotion to the purpose of her life. Almost equal skill 
is shown in the representation of her husband in the second period 
of his life. Quite another kind of person is the Sarah de Berenger 
who gives her name to the story. She contributes much of the 
humorous element to the story, an element which is not less 
admirable, though less prominent, than the serious. 

Matrimony. By W.E. Norris. 38 vols. (Smith and Elder.)—This 
is a pleasant novel (one part excepted, where one of the heroes 
makes love to the other hero’s wife), of the “agreeable rattle’’ 
kind. Each of these two young gentlemen marries a wife, each fixes 
his affections (if the variable Freddy Croft can be said to fix anything 
at all) on a lady about as unlike himself as can be imagined ; so that, 
if the writer has a purpose—with which, indeed, we have no intention 
of crediting or discrediting him—it may be taken to be the proposi- 
tion that “ matrimony ” often turns out better than might be expected, 
jn the circumstances under which it is contracted. It may be thought 
that this lesson is further enforced by the third specimen of this 
“state of life”? One of the wedded couples is certainly not 
happy; but the exception proves the rule, in the only way an 
exception can. It turns out that theirs was no marriage at all. 
Hence it is to be inferred that if matrimony is to be successful, 
one must not have a former husband such as the odions 
Mr. Hirsch turning up. Serious criticism would be out of 
place in reviewing this tale; but our readers will not repent it, if 
they take our recommendation and send for it Jeannette. By Mary 
C. Rowsell. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Here we have a love- 
story of nearly a thousand pages. The chief dramatis persone are two 
sisters and a baronet, who, having been long absent from his country, 
comes back, is of course thrown off his horse at the sisters’ door, and 
equally of course falls in love with one or other, or both. Out of this 
Miss Rowsell has constructed a tale that is certainly not pleasing. 
We could not feel more than a very languid interest in its progress, 
and the dénouement, when one sister hands over the bridegroom to 
the other, actually in the church, can only be said to have the merit 
of being unexpected.——Civil War in Home and Land. By the 
author of “A Bride from the Rhineland.” (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
The moral of this story is—Do not marry a fascinating Hungarian 
noble, even if he has the recommendation of being disliked and 
suspected by a stupid and ignorant English father. The author has 
not chosen a happy theme. She has done better before this, and, we 
hope, will do better hereafter——Duties and Duties. By Agnes 
Giberne. (Seeleys.)—This story has an admirable moral, and en- 
forces it well. That the first duties are those which are owed to 
home, and that these may be very wrongly neglected by those who 
fancy themselves devoted to higher work, is a truth which, doubtless, 
needs to be stated in pretty plain language. Miss Giberne has made 
it the foundation of a very good tale. 

Sunlight and Shadow ; or, Gleanings from My Life-Work. By Jom 
B. Gough. (Hodder and Stoughton.) —Mr. Gough would not be pleased, 
if we were to recommend that this volume should be read, even whereit 
deals with the question of total abstinence. What we mean is, that the 
total-abstinence argument, though forcibly stated, is not the best, as 
it is not the characteristic part of the book. Thisis to be found in all 
that brings before us Mr. Gough’s own vigorous’ and remarkable 
personality,—in his judgments on men and things, in the experiences 
which he has gathered in the course of along and active life. We 
see a sensible, kindly, humorous man, whom we respect, though we 
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differ from him, and find ourselves getting pretty hard blows for dif- 
fering. The chapter headed, ‘Some of My Experiences with Brazen- 
faced People,’’ to take an instance, is remarkably entertaining. The 
chief of the brazen-faced are interviewers and beggars, of which latter 
class we get some amusing specimens; e.g., ‘‘ You talk of serving the 
Lord. You will serve him by helping me. I want $1,000 to geta 
home.’ (Mr. Gough’s experience of charitable money-lending is 
lamentable. Fifty thousand dollars lent, and only four or five cases 
of money repaid.) Among the “ brazen-faced” must be reckoned a 
lady who sought Mr. Gough’s help in getting married. Her candour; 
however, should be put down to her credit. Here is her portrait, 
drawn by herself :—“ Very unprepossessing in appearance, having a 


* dark complexion, plain, sad features; only 4 ft. 10in. in height; 


weight, 901b. to 98Ib.”” Of a more serious kind are Mr. Gough’s 
very interesting account of his experiences as a speaker, his occa- 
sional nervousness, his ways of conjuring-up passing impressions and 
remarks, &c. 

The Churchman’s Lifeof Wesley. By R. Denny Urlin. (S.P.C.K.) 
-—We do not know whether John Wesley’s position could be better 
described than it is by a sentence which Mr. Urlin quotes from Mr. 
.Tyerman’s biography, ‘“‘a hearty Churchman, though not always a 
consistent one.’? Mr. Urlin’s book is, in fact, a commentary on this 
text. To the last, Wesley desired to remain himself, and that the com- 
munities which he had gathered together should remain within the 
borders of the Church. It is very probable that no consistency on his 
part would have kept his followers steady in their allegiance after his 
death. During his lifetime, only his strong personal influence had kept 
the bond unbroken. Very likely his inconsistency, the chief instance of 
‘which was the ordaining of ministers, did but furnish a convenient 
justification. It is only an organisation such as that of Rome that can 
keep so mighty a power as that of the Society of Jesus within its own 
borders. Many things regarding Wesley’s character and work are set 
forth in this volume in their true light. A good deal of wild language 
is used, for instance, by Churchmen about the hostility of the authori- 
ties of the Church to Wesley’s work. Some hostility, doubtless, was 
shown, but more by mobs than by rulers. But Mr. Urlin can say 
that when a timid clergyman, willing, and yet afraid, to let Wesley 
preach in his pulpit, consulted his bishop, the bishop’s “ reply was 
favourable, as the replies of all bishops to similar queries had been for 
forty years past.” By his own college—and Wesley held a fellowship, 
sit should be remembered, for twenty-five years—he was treated with 
aniform, indeed with exceptional kindness. 

Stationary Engine-Driving. By Michael Reynolds. (Crosby 
Lockwood.)—Mr, Reynolds describes his book as “a practical 
manual for engineers.in charge of stationary engines.” He is favour- 
ably known for his endeavours to benefit, by raising the standard of 
qualifications, this class of workmen, and this book will doubtless be 
found of some use to them. It must be stated, however, that the 
engines which he describes are, for the most part, of an old-fashioned 
kind, and that he omits to take notice of the materials — are 
now most commonly employed in their manufacture. 

Worthies of Science. By John Stoughton, D.D. (Religions Tract 
‘Society.)—Dr. Stoughton sketches the lives and characters of seven- 
teen men of science, beginning with Roger Bacon, and ending with 
Adam Sedgwick (and not one of the seventeen is more interesting 


.than the biography of the veteran geologist). The choice has beer 


made of those in whom religious thought has been prominent, and 


“who may, therefore, be taken to represent the essential harmony 


between religion and science. The work has been well done, no com- 
plete or scientific treatment being aimed at, but a popular account 
of each man’s work, and of his attitude with regard to the truths 
of revelation, being given. We doubt, to make the only criticism that 
occurs to us, whether Newton’s position with regard to orthodox 
belief is quite correctly given. He may have objected to be called 
an Arian, but if hatred of Athanasius be a note of Arianism, an 
Axian.he. was. 

Noveis.—Dimplethorpe. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.’’ 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—The hero of this novel should by rights be a lad 
of artistic ability, who, taken up by the Dissenting minister of his 
town, prospers in his vocation, obtains a studentship, which enables 
him to. work in Italy, and returns to his native town as a man with a 
career before him. He is taken up in a different sort of way by a 
partner, whose influence threatens to be as mischievous as that of his 
early friend had been beneficial. But this young man fails to interest 
us; he is a weak, selfish young fellow, who gets much more than he 
deserves, when things are finally arranged at the end of 
the tale. The really interesting person is the Dissenting minister, 
@ man of culture and originality, set in the midst of a 


people who, while vaguely admiring his powers, are quite 


out of sympathy with him. Something like it we have seen 
more than once before. We are reminded, for instance, more 


‘than ever of The Chronicles of Carlingford, but it is a subject which 


is not easily exhausted. The story of the man’s domestic life, and 
of his pastoral relations, is well told. The author of St. Olave’s has 





a turn for ecclesiastical subjects, and this is the best part of a book 

which, on the whole, falls below its author’s reputation. Under St. 

Paul’s. By Richard Dowling. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Mr. 

Dowling calls his work “a romance,” by which we are to understand, 

we suppose, an improbable novel. But to accept improbabilities, we 

must have strange surroundings, and we refuse to put up with people 

who seem quite the same as those whom we meet every day, talking 
and acting in a way that is unlike to any reality of which we have 

any experience. It seems to us that Mr. Dowling has an ambition 
to be an English Victor Hugo, but that it is not very suc- 
cessful. We must own to having been somewhat wearied of 
three volumes of very inflated writing, with very little 
thought and very little incident——My Imperialist Neighbour, 

and other Stories, by Henrietta A. Duff (Marcus Ward and Co.), isa 
volume of graceful little stories, by an accomplished writer, whose 
early decease many lament. The theme is much the same in all,—love, 
and mostly prosperous love ; thescene is often changed; we find our- 
selves now in England, now in France, in Spain, in Italy ; but always 
under the guidance of one who seems to know the land and the people 
of which she writes.——Grisel Romney. By M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
2 vols. (Marcus Ward.)—The reader who asks himself, when he has 
finished Grisel Romney, what has carried him through the story 
without any feeling of tediousness, will not easily find an answer. 
That it is written with good-feeling and good-taste, in a style that 
never offends by incorrectness or extravagance, is the chief merit 
which he will be able to find in it. The characters are shadowy, 
those that make the most impression and are the most definite 
being quite minor. personages, Grisel’s selfish and imperious 
father, and the spiteful Augusta Jerningham. The complications 
of the story are not very skilfully managed, and the only scene 
that is striking is the death-bed of the old man, when he 
blesses, as if they were already, or were about to be, man and 
wife, the lovers who seem hopelessly separated. But these criti- 
cisms will probably not occur till the end of the story has been 
reached ; and that it should have been reached not only without 
difficulty, but with pleasure, is no slight commendation.—— 
A Life’s Atonement. By David Christie Murray. 3 vols. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—Mr. Wilkie Collins has much to answer for, if it was 
he who invented the plan of weaving plots with separate threads, so 
to speak. Mr. Murray perplexes his reader with alternate chapters 
of “ history ” and “ autobiography,” and one is tempted at first, though 
things become a little clearer afterwards, to give up the story in 
despair. We may warn him that he will lose something if he does. 
As a tale, A Life’s Atonement is scarcely a success; but it is a 
vigorously-written book, both in thought and style much superior 
to the average of novels.——Stubble Farm. By the Author of 
“Earnest Struggles.” (Tinsley Brothers.)—It is somewhat sad to 
be told in the preface that “the march of trade and commerce has 
in 1879 laid the axe to the root of the dearest old ivy-clad oak in the 
forest, viz.,.—English Agriculture.” But as we read the story of the 
“three generations of English farmers,” and see how the steady 
prosperity of the grandfather is changed to ruin in the grandson 
we find that the ruin has been wrought, not by trade and commerce, 
but by causes which would bring disaster in any profession,—gross 
ignorance and inattention to business. If the author had shown us 
steady and intelligent industry gradually brought to want by adverse 
seasons and unremunerative prices his story would have been more to 
the point. But, though it does not carry out the object proposed, it 
is a book worth reading. It is full of carefully-drawn scenes of 
country life and rural work. There is more, perhaps, of photographic 
accuracy than of art in them ; but they are curiously minute and life- 
like, and representing, as they often do, things that have passed or 
are passing away—threshing by flail, for instance—they are welcome 
Folly Morrison. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.) 
—tThe plot and characters of this book are too unnatural and unplea- 
sant to be redeemed by the “‘ strong” situations and incidents which 
it contains. 


The speciality of Sonnenschein and Allen’s Royal Relief Atlas (W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Allen) is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
Tt contains thirty-one excellent maps of the principal countries of the 
world, in which the mountains and elevated districts are represented 
by relief. There can be no doubt that this will give a sense of 
reality to the learner. We hope, too, that it may fulfil the publishers’ 
idea of having a special utility for the blind. The idea is a'good one, 
and deserves success. 

Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. (Forty-third annual 
Edition.) Edited and compiled by Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster 
King-of-Arms. (Harrison.)—A glance at the table of contents of this 
elaborate compilation shows that the author earnestly endeavours to 
introduce into it year by year every reliable fact procurable, in con- 
nection with the origin and history of the ancient and distinguished 
houses and families of which it treats. There have been created during 
the past year seventeen new peerages, three of which are promotions, 
and one alaw peerage. By one of these creations (the barony of Shute, 
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conferred on Viscount Barrington, an Irish Peer), the Peers of Ireland 
are reduced to one hundred in number, thus bringing into opera- 
tion an important clause with reference to this matter in the Act 
of Union, The new Baronetcies are eleven in number. Among 
Peerage incidents, two titles (Rivers and Stratford de Redcliffe) have 
become extinct ; Lady Burdett-Contts and Mrs. Money-Coutts have 
become co-heirs of the baronies of Scales, Latimer, and Badlesmere ; 
and the death of the Dowager-Countess Cowper reduces the roll of 
the Peerage by one. Death has removed sixteen Peers, one Peeress, 
and twenty-one baronets. 

The Australian Handbook, and Shippers and Importers’ Directory. 
(Gordon and Gotch.)—This is the twelfth annual edition of a valuable 
commercial work, the title of which sufficiently indicates its scope 
and usefulness. It is furnished with maps of the chief places and 
ports in the colony to and from which goods and produce are im- 
ported and exported. 

We have received The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1881 
(Bosworth), which contains an alphabetical list of the Clergy of the 
Church of England, é&c., and is, as usual, corrected up to date. 
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HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHI- 
BITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by the 
iste George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall 
East. From 10 till 5. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ECRETARYSHIP.— WANTED, by 

a Lady of good busiuess qualifications. Acquire. 

ments: French, German, and some knowledge of 

Latin and Greek, Highest references.—Address, 

«fp, M.,” care of LIBRARIAN, Friends Institute, 13 
Bishopsgate Street, London. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHiP 
WANTED by Advertiser, aged 27; a liberal 
bonus, up to £500, would be given for an introduc- 
tion; 8 correspondent, bookkeeper, traveller, of 
gentlemanly and methodical habits, and having con- 
siderable  § knowledge; any guarantee, pecuniary 
or personal, given.—Address, ** X 387,” Messrs. 
Deacon’s Advertisement Offices, Leadenhall Street. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—MATHE- 
MATICAL MASTERSHIPS.—TWO will be 
VACANT at or before Easter. Candidates must be 
Wranglers or First-Class men in Mathematics, and 
unmatried.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 


TUTTGART—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE,—Special rene fur Sandhurst, 
oolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 


YMNASTICS for » LADIES.— 
Schools, Colleges,and Private Families attended, 

by FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS, Certificated Teacher 
of Ling’s System. Teachers trained. Swimming also 
taught.—1} Soames Vilas, Bellenden Road, Peckham. 


OUNTRY HOME for DELICATE 
BOYS (et. 14 to 18).— With Thorough 
Private Tuition by Experienced Masters, and every 
convenience for encouraging a manly, self-resource. 
ful, and studious disposition. — Address, J. C. 
es (M.A., Oxom.), Stifford Bridge, near 
Malvern..- : : 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


On the South-Down Country; two hours from Town 
’. REFEREES. 























The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

‘The Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

‘The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEans of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 

‘The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 

: and WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 

Address, A.. STOWE, Esq., M,A., Castle House, 

Petersfield, Hants. 


VY BANK, the LADYE’S HILL, 
KENILWORTH —A limited number of YOUNG 
IES receiyed to BOARD and EDUCATE. Resi- 





‘op Foreign Governessos, Terms moderate. 


B.—To parents in India, Guardians. &., arrange- 
‘Ments can at the present time be made for entire 
charge of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES (or 


littie girls whose education has been well commenced), 


-or terme to be arranged according to education and 


other requirements.. Kenilworth hag all the advan- 
tages of a quiet country place, at the same time the 
proximity of the town of Leamington enables the 
services of the best ters and (in case of necessity) 
‘the best medical advice. 

Reference kindly permitted to the following :—Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Phipson Beale, % Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.; Captain Cumby, R.N,, and Mrs. 
Cumby, The Terrace, Richmond, Yorks; Miss Carter 
Smith, Thistleworth Stevenage, Herts ; Sir George and 
Lady Osborn, Chicksands Priory, Shefford, Beds; and 
the Rev, F. S. Pendleton, Rector of St. Samson's, 
Guernsey. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are 
now offered to all persons desirous of following the 
course of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1881. Can- 
didates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age,and must give satis- 
factory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

‘The Secretary of State for India will offer ten 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
‘ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in mber, 1881, at. the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1884. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to 
theSecretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
‘G.W.,; or to the. President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Works Department, India Office, 

January 5, 1881. 


RAND ‘PRIZE ‘PUZZLES.—1,032 

( Prizes, in order of solution, Equal amount 

oa all others who solve two puzzles. Sujtable 
for either sex and every age and class, 

Bankers—Messre. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall 
Mall East, Trustees of Prize Fand—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Feilden, Major E. F. Knottesford Fortescue, J.P. 

Apart from the incentive of gaining a Jarge prize, 
‘the are most amusing and instructive. 

All Solutions will be numbered and lodged with 
‘the Bankers. ' 

Recommended as a quiet indoor amusement, especi- 
ally in wet weather, when all-may be engaged in the 
solutions with fair chance of a prize. 

' All'prizemoney not claimed will be divided equally 
jen Royal Literary Fund and the Newspaper 


und. 
, TheSix Puzzles, with full'directions, post free, for 
24 Penny.stamps, or P.O.O. for 28, payable at Chief 
Office to J. BELL, Hducatioual Prize Trast, 58 Pall 
Mall, London, ? 


WE 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUABE. 


YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. win BUCTER 
: ; APS , M.D., &c. 

Resident Physicians {Mrios, MAGCALL MD. ae, 

Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bod \ 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space,—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER. 


OTICE to the PUBLIC.— 

DOULTON WARE.—As inferior imitations of 

their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, 

Messrs. Doulton beg to inform the public that their 

Art Productions invariably bear an impressed stamp 

with the name in full, DOULTON, LAMBETH, with 
the year of manufacture. 


- ON fans OF FICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, 8S.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, e 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 

FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secrotary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all pares of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL L. 


For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .......cscescerseseccsooses £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 




















URKEY, PERSIAN, 
N 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LOXDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, ae all other 
Carpets, in the Newest igus. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A choice prepared Cocos. 


COCOA ~ <4 most delicious and valuable article.’ 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 





FRY’S 





tis] = 
BE YS) PWRY'S Cocoa EXTRACT. 
COCOA the su’ sain pty Er 
3.8. FRY and SONS. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limi Royal 
Iriso Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 


Have you ever tasted it? 

The most delicious liqueur in the world. 

Nice with hot water, or aérated waters, 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

BRANDY. 

Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 

All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 

And of all Wine Merchants. : 


VYRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
The most wholesome of all stimulants. 


A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Testimonials. 














ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Company, insuring against 
Accidents of kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 

ODERATE PREMIUMS. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 
YEARS. 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn belo 





NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
Is used in place of wine. ‘ 
The Sportsman's and Traveller’s Companion. 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces. 
anada. 


To the Governor-General of OC 
To the Aristocracy and General Public. 


Taos GRANT, the _ Distillery, 
Maids 








tone. 


x OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 

NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 
URE. 

WADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of dict, 
and in no case can ay! Es injurious. 

Prepared ouly by ORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
ls 14d; three in one, 28 9d. 

Ask for EADE’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 








£25. No commission charged for keeping A t 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, ——— on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchauge, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCOIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
~~ Sydney (A mcies at several inland towns), 

okohama (wit Ym at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase aud sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixea 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office, W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1889. 








LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
aud Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.0. 


peo FROM FIRE, 


RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives ae 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


JRpomcnor TO HEALTH. 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q 


.C. 
uaa JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


ILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 





E. A. NEWTON, Actwary and Manager. 
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A THERAPEUTIC 
HINT. 


Tue superiority of a natural aperient over the 
nauseous draughts, aperient oils and pills, 
has long been recognised abroad, but it is 
only now making itself felt in this country. 
Sir Henry Thompson, in his clinical lectures, 
has long taught his pupils to profit in this 
respect by the experience of the great Euro- 
pean teachers ; it is ratified by the universal 
approval of all who have made the practical 
trial. The fashion has prevailed in England 
of prescribing chemical and pharmaceutical 
formule, intended to imitate the subtle com- 
binations of Nature. Professor Trousseanu, 
addressing his clinical class, and referring to 
the marvellous curative efficacy of natural 
aperient mineral waters, says :—“ Although 
Chemistry may be the handmaid of Medicine, 
she goes beyond her sphere when she applies 
the conclusions of the laboratory to the treat- 
ment of the sick. Chemistry stands no 
nearer to Medicine, because she teaches us 
how to prepare or to analyse medicines, than 
she does to the art of Painting, because she 
prepares the painter’s colours. Say what 
the chemists may, mineral waters do not 
operate alone by means of their pre- 
dominant mineral constituent. It is by 
means of association with many others 
which the chemists have demonstrated, and 
probably with others still, that have escaped 
their research, and Nature has done for this 
element what. we attempt every day to do in 
pharmacy when we seek to enhance or to 
mitigate the power of a medicine by associa- 
ting it with others.” The Authors (Professor 
Stillé and Maische), of the Nationat Dis- 
PENSATORY of America, commenting on this 
subject, say:—‘‘It is notorious that the 
medical use of the individual elements of 
natural mineral waters, isolated from their 
‘natural associations, no longer produce the 
effects of the original mineral waters. In 
these facts, again, we perceive the excellency 
of Nature and the insufficiency of , art.” 
Persons who employ HUNYADI JANOS 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER will find 
these facts verified by their experience. Its 
natural constitution inclades not only sulphate 
of soda, sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of 
potash, chloride of sodium, and carbonate of 
soda, but also carbonic acid gas, free and 
half combined, and its action in stimulating 
the activity of the gastro-intestinal canal is 
combined with the augmentation of intestinal 
secretion, stimulation of tissue change, and 
the elimination of nitrogenous elements as 
well as of carbo-hydrates. Artificial com- 
binations. vainly attempt to imitate the 
action of this happily constituted aperient 
water, of which Dr. Silver, physician and 
lecturer on clinical. medicine and physiology 
at Charing Cross Hospital, says:—“I, look 
upon the introduction of HUNYADI JANOS, 
as compared with other similar waters, as an 
advance almost as great as the use of these 
was an improvement on the employment of 
Glauber’s or Epsom salts. in their simple 
form.’ The Medical Press and Circular of 
December 22nd says :—“‘ These waters replace 
with advantage the ‘antibilious pills’ and 
quack preparations which are the , bane 
of domestic medicine.” HUNYADI JANOS 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER has been 
recommended and employed by almost every 
eminent physician in Europe and Great 
Britain, and testimonies in its favour are 
signed by men not less eminent than Baron 
Von Liebig, the illustrious Professor Virchow, 
of Berlin, Professor Von Bamberger, of 
Vienna, Professor Dr. Scanzoni (Von Lichten- 
fels), of Wiirzburg, Professor Dr. Friedreich, 
of Heidelberg, Professor Von Buhl, of Munich, 
Professor P. Spiegelberg, of Breslau, Professor 
Von Nussbaum, of Munich, Dr. Von Gartner, 
of Stuttgart, Dr. Hermann Weber, Dr. John 
Macpherson, Dr. Rawdon Macnamara, Pro- 
fessor Aitken, F.R.S., Dr. T. Lauder Brunton, 
F.R.S., Dr. F. T. Roberts, Dr, A, Silver, Dr. 
Burney Yeo, &c. 





STEPHENS’ WRITING 


AND COPYING INKS, 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original “‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 


easy flow, and durability. 


SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do no} 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 





N E A V E’S 


F OO D 


FOR | 


INFANTS 
AND 


INVALIODS,. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MEDICAL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


exulile’d hel wis De. Ps ‘ COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 
xtract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed b: f 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not oma & want oa —— en 
Dr. j. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A, COLICS, 


December 31st, 1864. 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


CAUT 


, &C. 
ION.—None genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
t] 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.O. 


In Bottles, 1s 134, 23 9d, 4s 6d. 





| | ami & Co.’s OWN SAUCE 





Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





ee MEATS; also, 





FSsENcz of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





a SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
< FECLALITIES for INVALIDS. 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


HROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing, Sold only in 
boxes, 73d and 1s 1}d., labelled “JAMES Epps and 
Co., Homoopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received :—"*Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften and clear the 
voice, In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, GORDON Houmegs, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Inmprvrities 
OF THE BLOOD.—To ensure health it is abso- 
luely necessary that the fluids and solids of the human 
body should be kept free from those impurities which 
are continually getting admiersion into the system by 
erroneous living, unwholesome atmosphere, or dis- 
ordered stomach. The only safe and certain way to 
expel all impurities is to take Holloway’s Pills, which 
have the power of cleansing the blood from all noxious 
matters, and at the same time removing any irregu- 
larities which their presence may have already pro- 
duced in any organ. Holloway'’s Pills expel all 
humours which taint or impoverish the blood, which 
they purify and invigorate and give general tone. 
They are applicable to all alike—young or old, robust 
or delicate. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 














MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. 
w. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, d&c., &e. 








PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY | 


OF THE 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 

1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 

COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

This fae OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


principal Wine and Spirit. Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
OURE 4 week) of an OLD WINTER COUGH by 





LOCOCK’S PULMONIC” 


WAFERS.—From Mr. Dickson, M.P.S., Brid 


fort, Warrington:—‘ A person who had suffered for 


some years, especially in the winter, from a distressing 
cough, has been cured by their use.” In Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, 
and all Hysterical and Nervous Complaints, they give 
iastant relief, a rapid cure and taste pleasantly. fla 
by all druggists at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND. RHEUMATISM, 





The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and : 


cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 

use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 

any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 289d per box, 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, ° 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, in 3 vols, 


A S P H 0 D E G:: 
The New Novel. 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL. 





CHEAP NEW EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S RECENT 


NOVEL. 
In 1 yo). crown Syo, Frontispiece and Vignette Title, cloth, 6s, 
’U ss T A § I A #®. 


Opinion of the WORLD. 
6¢¢ Just As I Am,’ Miss Braddon’s latest novel, is as fresh, as wholesome, as 
enthralling, as amusing, as any of the stories with which, fora series of years, 
she has proved her title as queen of the circulating library; and the thought and 
polish which mark her more recent fictions in no way interfere with the verve 
and ‘go’ which originally made her reputation. ‘Just As I Am’ is an excellent 
example of the author."—Vide World, October 13th. 


Price 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, uniform with Pe Edition of Mr. HAYWARD'S other 
ovels, 


THE WOMAN IN RED. 


By W. S. HAYWARD, 
Author of ‘‘ Hunted to Death,” &c, 


CARLETON’S IRISH PEASANTRY. 


In1 vol., illustrated by the late DANIEL MACLISE, B.A.,and containing Traits 
and Stories never before included, ys poe picture boards; or 3s 6d, cloth gilt and 
top. 


TRAITS AND STORIES 


IRISH PEASANTRY. 


By WILLIAM CARLETON. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Publishers, Milton House, Shoe 
Lane, E.C. 





Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
THE INDIAN CIVIL LIST FOR 1880. 
SECOND HALF-YEARLY ISSUE. 


Corrected up to October 20th, 1880. 


By ALFRED COTTERILL TUPP, BA, FSS, 
Bengal Civil Service, Officiating-Accountant-General, Madras, 


*,* The First Half-Yearly Issue may also be had, price 10s 6d. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 





EPIC OF HADES. 


NEW EDITION (THE ELEVENTH). 


4to, ornamental binding, gilt edges, uniform with the 
Illustrated Edition, price 10s 6d. 


THE 





London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATORES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
| seaaeeieieeel AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH VOMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James’s Hall. —Price Lists, post free. 








THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN TRUST; the Story of a Lady and her 


Lover, is COMMENCED in the FEBRUARY NUMBER of FRASER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earl 


of "7 «at K.G. Quicquid agunt homines.” 3 vols, post Syo, 
price 51s 6d. 


BURIED ALIVE; Ten Years of Penal 


Servitude in Siberia. By Fepor DOSTOYEFFSKY. Translated from the Russian 
by Maric VON THILO. Crown Syo, 10s 6d, 


TURKISH ARMENIA and EASTERN ASIA 


MINOR. By the Rev. HENRY FANSHAWE TOZER, M.A,, F-B.G.S., Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo, with 5 Full-page Illustrations and Map, 1lés. 


SACRED PALMLANDS; the Journal of a 


Spring — in Egypt and the Holy Sauk By A.G. WELD. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s 


The FLIGHT of the ‘LAPWING’; a Naval 


Officer's Jottings in China, Formosa, and Japan. By the Hon. Henry NOEL 
SxHoke, BLN. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2 Maps, and. a Plan, lds. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. By the late 


WALTER BAGEHOT, M.A. Univ. Coll. London. Uniform with “ Literary 
Studies" and ‘* Economic Studies,” by the same arte Bae 128. 


Wednesday next. 
WILLIAM LAW, Nonjuror and Mystic, 


Author of ‘‘A Serious Call, ” &c. A Sketch of his life, Character, and 
Opinions. By the Rev J. H. OVERTON, M.A. 8vo, 15s. [On Wednesday next, 


Dr. ZELLER’S PRE-SOCRATIC SCHOOLS, 


a History of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest Period to the Time of 
Socrates. Translated by S. F. ALLEYNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s, 
On Wednesday next. 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, 


MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION. By F.Max Moise, K.M., &., Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, "6s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max Moutter, K.M., &c., Professor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford. New Edition (1830); with 29 Woodeuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


CATES’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Third Edition, completed to the Present Time, with nearly 400 new Memoirs 
and Notices. 8vo, 28s. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. Third Edition, 8vo, 
price 18s, 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


Stzvagt Trence. New Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 64, boards; or 386d, cloth. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A, FroupE, M.A, Oabinet Edition, with 
a New Preface and a New Supplementary Chapter. 3-vols. crown :8vo, 18s. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


FREDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN 


YEARS’ WAR. By F, W. LonemAN, Balliol College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 
with Two Maps, 28 6d. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., with Preface:by R. Mar- 
Tineav, M.A. 5 vols. 8yo, 633. 


The CHANTRY OWL, and other Verses; 


being a Revised Edition of “ Poems of Later Years,” with Additions. | 
Haver Sewz.t Stoxcus, Author of “ The'Vale of Lanherne.” Feap. 8vo, 3s 


Professor HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAR 


LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Translated by Dr. E. ATKINSON, 
Staff College. Second Series. Crown 8vo, Woodcuts, 73 6d. Second 
Edition of the FigsTt SERIgS, uniform, 7s 


The DISEASES of the OX; a Manual of 


Reference for the Veterinary Practitioner aud Student. By J. i. STEEL, 
MB.C.V.S., F.Z.S. With 2 Plates and 116 Woodcuts. 8vo, Ids. 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING- 


HOUSES and the UTILISATION of WASTED HEAT from OPEN FIRE- 
ae. By I. Epwarps, Jun. Second Edition, with106Figures. Royal 
8vo, 108 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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NEW. WORK by Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Just published. 

HE DUTIES of WOMEN. A Course 

of Lectures delivered in London and Clifton, 

By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 164 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 

price 5s, 

Also, NEW EDITIONS of the FOLLOWING. 

By the Same Author, 

The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. Essays 
on the Life after Death, and the Evolution of 
Social Sentiment. Second English Edition, 221 
pp., crown 8yo, clotb, price 5s. 

ALONE to the ALONE. A Collection of 
Prayers. Third English Edition, with additional 
Preface, 221 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 

Wittiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
HE LORD’S BODY. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Anas. By H. Peckwater, A.M. 


London: S1mPxIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


MR. G. Hes JON ES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, 


IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE- BRITISH MUSEUM. 


London, 


Supplies, by his absolutely Painless System of Dentistry, the GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE-MEDAL. 
TEETH (London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Vienna, &c.) 


S. G. Hutcutns, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, says :—“*I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry.” 

PROFESSOR GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, says :—‘ I have examined and tested 
your patented Painless System of adjustment ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
Scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced,” 


CONSULTATION FREE DAILY, AND TERMS TO SUIT EVERY ONE. 
Pamphlet, Painless Dentistry, 116th Edition, gratis and post free. 


MACFARLANE’S CASTINGS, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW, 
Contractors by appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 








HE LAND QUESTION § in 

IRELAND. Price 64; or by post,7d each. The 

Pamphlets issued by the IRISH LAND COMMITTEE. 
W. Rmeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


REE-TRADE in our MANU- 

FACTURES, Shammed by Treaties, Shackled 

with Duties, and Shattered by unties; Foreign 

Aime upon our Industries and Shipping. The Empire 

and Emigration. By R.A. MACFIE. Now ready, 175 
pp., 8vo, price 28.—E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 


This day, 18th Edition, crown 8vo, 6s 8d (pos , 6d). 
PVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER. 
J A Handy Book of the Principles of Law and 
Equity. By a BARRISTER, Revised to the end of last 
Session, comprising summaries of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, the Burials Law Amendment Act, the 
Malt Tax Repeal Act, the Ground Game Act, the 
new Wild Birds Protection Act, &c. 

“ A complete epitome of the laws of this country, 
thoroughly intelligible to non-professional readers.” 
—Bell's Life. 

Crospy Lockwoop and Co.,; 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, E.C. 











LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, “‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell ia 











HE MINIATURE LIBRARY of the 
POETS. ‘The printing and paper are simply 
excellent. Thisseries is suitable for presentation or 
the drawing-room.”’"—Graphic. “ An exquisite minia- 
ture library of the poets."—Literary World. 
1. MiLTon’s Poems complete, 2 vols., cloth, 





gilt edges, in paper box ......... eononneceoseesee: « 28 6d 
2. PoBMS OF WORDSWORTH, 2 vols., do, do. . 2a 6d 
3. POEMS OF LONGFELLOW, 2.vols., do,, do...... 28 6d 


4. Powus OF SIR WALTER SCOT?, 2 vols.,do. do. 2s 6d 
5. The above four Poets, in 8 vols., cloth box, 
lettered 
6. SHAKESPEARE, complete, 12 vols., in hand- 
some Cloth box, lettered.......ccccsccesessscevsvee 158 Od 
All kept in French morocco, russia, and parchment. 
London ;: W. KENT and Co,, Paternoster Row ; and 
all Booksellers in town and country. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 256, for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, By Henry James, Jun. 
Chaps. 19-20, 

. Errenne Doiet. By George Saintsbury. 

F vagy mene! AND Epucation. By Hely Hutchinson 

mond. 

. CHRISTMAS, AND ANCESTOR WORSHIP, IN THE 
Buiack Mountain. By Arthur -J. Evans. 
Part. II. 

Mr. Frank Bocsianp. By Spencer Walpole. 

Ruesy, Tennesser. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 

« “Tue Cup.” By Lady Pollock. 

By Urquhart A. 


. THE PREVENTION OF FLOODS. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


12s 0d 








em cons fm 


DONA 


For’ 


Now sais (One Shilling), No. Ag 
WHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


FEBRUARY... With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. é 


: SONTENTS, 

Love THE DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 4. 
Mubel: Childhood.—5, Girlhood.—6. Squire, 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

THE ORIGIN OF LONDON, 

OxFORD HONOURS. : 

ET TU IN ARCADIA VIXISTI. By R. L. Stevenson. 

HO.ipay Customs IN ITALY. 

VOLTAIRE AND SHAKESPEARE. 

A PERSIAN APOLOGUE. (To E. H. P.) ’ By Austin 


son, 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap.6, A Hazardous Descent —7. 
‘When the Cat’s Away.—8. Two Methods of Pleasing. 
—9. Mrs. and Miss Jennynge. 

London: Situ, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW CHAPTER ON ART.—See 

the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d); Views of 
Chapel in Castle Trausnitch ; Houses in Bloomsbury 
Square; and Healthy Homes—Type Drawings for 
Main Drainage--Common-Sense as to Channel 
Tunnel—On .Parsonages—Persian Architecture and 
Construction—Bookbinding, with Illustration—The 
late Mr. Talbert, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen, 





care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, aud MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—"' Soft and Mellow, Pure; well Matured, and.of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; te 
be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia), a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”—KINGSLEY'S Westward Hot 


In 1 0z., 20z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
TONGA, “**rr"° NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Zancet by SYDNEY RINGER, M.D.; WILLIAM MuRRELL, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Lusu, 
M.D., F.R.C,P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi- 
mony as to the remarkable ofiicacy of this Remedy, and for the récord of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From the3e we cite the following, brief extracts :— 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 





WHISKY. 








“ WESTWARD 
HO!” 








** A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth were 
bad. Three doses cured her.”"—‘* A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured himin three days.”"— 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, aud in front and behind 
theear, Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,’’—" W. H., aged 31, had been suffering 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 
the cheek, the upp-r lip, and side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in a very 
decayed diti ne tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hours, 
until the pain was relieved. ‘I'ne paruxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 





TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, prodyces its remarkable specific action on the nerve without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs, In bottles ‘at 4s 61 and ‘Ils each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


1 t and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottls. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, . 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S I A . Coustivutions, Ladies Ghiktren) and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CQ., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
RECENT WORKS OF FICTION. 








In addition to the New Works of History and Travel mentioned in last week's 
Spectator, the following Popular New Novels are to be obtained without delay from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum :— 
Endymion, by the Earl of Beaconsfield; A Confidential Agent, by James Payn; Mary 
Marston, by George MacDonald; Lord Brackenbury, by Amelia B, Edwards; Johnny 
Ludlow, by Mrs. Henry Wood (New Series); Dimplethorpe; The Lady Resident ; 
Queen Cophetua ; Forestalled, by Matilda Betham-Edwards; Beauty's Daughters ; 
Idonea; Lady Laura; Fixed as Fate; Enga; Asphodel, and Just As I Am, by M. 
E. Braddon; He That Will Not When He May, The Greatest Heiress in England, 
and The-Beleaguered City, by Mrs. Oliphant; Reata; The Duke’s Children, and 
Doctor Wortle’s School, by Anthony Trollope ; The Rebel of the Family ; The Violin- 
Player; Lizzie of the Mill; The Wellfields; Ellice Quentin; The Leaden Casket ; 
Oliver Constable; The Tenth Earl; Wiram Greg ; A Modern Greek: Heroine; Roy 
and Viola; The Ten Years’ Tenant, by W. Besant and J. Rice; White Wings, 
by William Black; Mary Anerley, by R. D. Blackmore; The Trumpet Major ; 
Aunt Hepsy's Foundling; A Sylvan Queen; Little Pansy; Mehalah; Folly 
Morrison; The Stubble Farm; Grisel Romney ; The Tragic Comedians, by George 
Meredith; Beryl Fortescue; Miss Bouverie; Queenie’s Whim ; 
Wooers and Winners; The Village Commune, and Pipistrello, by * Ouida; 
In Pastures Green ; Adam and Eve; 

With.a Silken 
Prince Fortune 


Fascination ; 
Octavia’s Lovers ; A Life’s Atonement ; 
Belles and Ringers, and Social Sinners, by Captain Hawley Smart ; 
Thread; The Dean’s Wife, by Mrs. Eiloart ; The Rebecca Rioter ; 
and Prince Fatal; The Crookit Meg; Four in Hand; An English Squire; David 
Armstrong ; Jeannette; Black Abbey; The Scarsdale Peerage; With Cupid’s 
Eyes, and Fair-Haired Alda, by Florence Marryat; Nell, On and Off the Stage, 
and From the Wings, by B. H. Buxton; The Head of Medusa; The Red Rag ; 
Geraldine and Her Suitors; Vida; Strictly Tied Up; Larry Lohengrin; Pious 
Frauds; Under St. Paul's; Sarah de Berenger, by Jean Ingelow; Washington 
Square; A Sailor's Sweetheart; Matrimony; Errant; The Wards of Plotinus ; 
The Two Dreamers; Wait a Year; Love and Life, by Charlotte M. Yonge; and 
more than One Thousand other Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons. 

Fresh Copies of all Works of general interest are added as the demand increases, 
and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply 
of the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear, , 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ADDED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIES CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, 
in morocco, tree-calf, calf-extra, vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentle- 
men’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and Prizes, 
is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Our Holiday in the East. 


Mrs. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G oe 
SuMNER, Hon. Canon of Winchester, Rector. of 
Ola Alresford, Hants, 8vo, with Iustrations, lbs, 


My Journey Round the World. 


By Captain S. H. Jonrs-Parry, late Royal 
Fusiliers. 2 vols., 21s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1881. Under the especial Pat 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 50th 50th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Idonea. By Anne Beale, Author 


of “‘ Fay Arlington,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Beryl Fortescue. By Lady 


DUFFUS Harpy, 3 vols. 
Fixed as Fate. By Mrs 


Houstown, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” 


&. 3 vols. 
Jeannette. By Mary G. Rowsell, 


Author of “ Love Loyal,’ 


Strictly Tied Up. By the Right 


Hon. A. J. B. BergsyorD Hope, M.P, SECcOmD 
EDITION. 3 vols. 


Geraldine and Her S§uitors. 


By Mrs. Simpson, Author of ** Winnie’s History.” 


Her Deserts. By cen Alexander 


FRASER, 3 vols. (Next ‘week. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
Feap. 8yo, price 2s 6d. 
PRIZE TRANSLATIONS, POEMS 
AND PARODIES. 
Reprinted from the ‘‘ Journal of Education.” 


JOHN WALKER ‘and CO. 
96 Farringdon Street, E.C. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 
SPIRIT OF THE MATTERHORN: 
A POEM. 


By LORD QUEENSBERRY. 
Dedicated to the Peers of Scotland. 
W. MITCHELL, Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 


UDIE’S SELECT. LIBRARY.— 
ENDYMION. —Perfectly clean copies of 
“*Endymion’’ are now ou sale at Mudie’s Select 
Lire, Strongly bonnd in half-persian, One 
— per set, or 23s in half-moroeco. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE 
of Works of the best Authors, in moroceo, Sietine? 
calf-extra, vellum, and other ornamental 
adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Draw ing- room, 
Tables, ard for Wedding or Birthday Presents and 
Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded on 
application. 

New Oxford Street, February, 1881. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES. 








(BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, S, _HODGSON'’S, and 
SA van and wtyty 
307 RE STREE mgt 


hn ae Malytechinien 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, One Guinea per Annum. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, Two Guineas and 
upwards. COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Three 
Guineas to any amount, according to the number of 
volumes desired. All the best) NEW BOO 
immediately on publication. PROSPECTOSES, with 
LISTS of NEW PUBLICATIONS, gratis and Te 
free; also &@ CLEARANCB CATALOGOE of Surplus Books. 
for sale at very low prices. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREEr, W. 


Tenth Edition, post free, Une Shilling 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.B.S.L., 
FC.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, Ww. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


XPLOSION of KITCHEN 
BOILERS.—Entire eee gy from no Sengee 
be secured by means of a SIMPLE SAF ive, 
manufactured and fitted b: FREDE EDWARDS 
SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, Hot 
Water and Sanitary Engineers, 49 Great Marlborough 
Street, Regent Street, London. Cost, including 
fitting, from 50s to 703, 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


Available for both ladies and gentlemen, comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the best and newest 
literature, a Library of Vocal and Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the daily 
and weekly journals, Ladies’ Drawing Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a first. 
class club. All the hooks in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers without distinction as to amounts of 
subscription, and subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of music instead of books. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, NEW BOND STREET 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. COUNTRY. 

own. 
+ HALF YEAR. ONE YEAR. HALF YEAR. . ONE YEAR. 
CLASS £6. d. £8.4. CLASS. £s.d. 24.4. 
A—TWO VOLUMES icc ie ncaa ane | ORS OM ersecs 110 H—FIVE VOLUMES ee tee LO ae 2 2 0 
B=THREE VOLUMES...) 00 i ee 018 0 ee DDL I-NINE VOLUMES... vee oe 216 0 ee 88 0 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, Delivered Free... 2s 1 4 0 eee 2 2 0 K—TWELVE VOLUMES meee ee ae BBO ery 440 
D-—SIX VOLUMES, Mork AWEO ace ase, | ETB. yO: cures 8.8.90 L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES ease 300... 550 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES, do. do 1. we 28 0 wn. 440 M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES «6 wk ou $12 0 wi. 6 6 0 


* And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are 
divided to meet the convenience of subscribers. 

2g ete Dand BE wie A erm to oie Shah privileges, tating the me of 
the Reference Library, the Reading an ting Rooms, ies’ Drawing Room, cae RD oti . P 
&c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per anaum, to | Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. annum. 


Subscribers Iand K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above. 








CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. Subscribers I, and M are entitled to Club privileges for themselves and for one 


ONE YEAR. 
<CLASS. £s. d. additional member of the family. 
W—TWELVE VOLUMES on usenet tee tute 440 
G=—TWENTY VOLUMES ... ei 660 Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the 





And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. _ Library free of charge. r 


THE DINING ROOMS. 
The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of luncheons, afternoon teas, and dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to make arrangements for 


dinners to private parties. 
The Club Dinner, price three shillings and sixpence, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 


Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further 
information upon application. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


HANDSOME BOOKS FOR NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS.—A large assortment of richly Illustrated Artistic Publications, both English and 
Foreign, are now on sale at the Library; also a complete collection of the works of Standard Authors, handsomely bound in calf and morocco. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, New Bond Street. _ 














HE ART JOURNAL. — NEW THE “THREE _ F’S.” 
SERIES.—With the JANUARY NUM- 
BER a NEW SERIES of the ART . 
JOURNAL was COMMENCED, with Royal 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 


~— important alterations and addi- THE AR GUMENT S F OR AND AG. AINST 
HE ART JOURNAL.—ETCHINGS. THE “THREE FPF’S.” 


An Etching will be included with Every 
Number of the Journal during the year 














1881. The Etching for February is “ An By SYDNEY C. BUXTON, 

Old German Mill.” By A. H. Haig. Author of Handbook to Political Questions of the Day.” 
Tas ART JOURNAL—OLD 

Roun’ Eechitgn’ ef the OMe tha eo STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


from Etchings of the Old Bridge and 
Whistler's House at Chelsea, by Mr. §. A. 
McN. Whistler, appears in the February SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To bo had of all Booksellers. 


Number. ' 
HE ART JOURNAL— RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
INDUSTRIAL ART.—A Seri f Ilas- * * 
trated Papers will be continued Monthly ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 
gn, Onr Home Surroundings.’ |The | By Dr, JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
shelves,” is continued in the February 
ee om pe te pe nd J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 
assistance. : 


HE ART JOURNAL.—Hints t 

J 3 Collectors of ETCHINGS, Water-Golour THE Ww | N T R E X HIB T 0 N c 
Drawings, Lacquer, Ivories, Marqueterie, 
China, Turner's Liber Studioram, &.—A THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
caueuntete ae gees RE Dec EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
Haden, Mr. Roget, Mr. Sewlicscs, wilGROSVENOR : : 


























Ontier, Mr. A. Nesbit, ~- ers will AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 

n 

IVORIES, Part I, by A. Nesbit, is in the BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
peiceery Wena. GALLERY. NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 

f ses ART JOURNAL.—ARTISTS Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
will find every information pecting - 








forthcoming Exhibitions and other 
matters of importance to them. A portion ASK FOR 
of the Journal will be devoted each month 


to Queries on Art matters. LIEBIG COMPANY’S 











pes ART JOURNAL.—PROOFS 
of the ETCHINGS.—One Hundred Proofs 
pain A 4 the — pinto — CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- EXT RACT 
‘ igina 1. C. * * °. * 
£10 10, : * | priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
or 8 for the Series of Twelve. times accompanied by misleading analyses), OF M EAT. 
HE ART JOURNAL.—Published | purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
Monthly, price 2s 6d. pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluabie and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PSCULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITT 
P °g AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 





Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that uo other ia substituted for it. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.—A New Story, by Miss FOTHER- 
GILL, Author of ‘‘ The First Violin” 
and “ Probation,” entitled, “ KITH and 
KIN,’’ is now appearing in The TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE, price 1s. 





NOTICE.—A New Story, by Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing 
Ot,” Sc., entitled, “The FRERES,” is 
mow appearing in The TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE, price 1s. 





THE POLITICAL DIARY OF 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 1828-1830. 
Edited by Lord COLCHESTER. ~ 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


Containing Anecdotes of George the Fourth, William 
the Fourth, the Dukes of Cumberland, Wellington, 
and Richmond, Lord Hardinge, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lords Brougham, Grey, Bathurst, and Palmerston, 
Huskisson, Sir Wm. Knighton, Marchioness of 
Conyngham, Sir Henry Halford, Lord Aberdeen, 
Grant, Lord Melville, &c. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By Charles 
W. Woop, Author of “ Through Holland,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 


“Mr. Wood's book is as likely a narrative as any 
we have met with for a long time. His descriptions 
are so clear, that, reading him, we fancy we can hear 
the Lapps with their shrill voices, smell the Lofoden 
oil-works, and see the glorious sunsets."—Graphic. 

*** Round about Norway’ should prove a welcome 
addition to many a bookshelf.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By Victor 
TIssoT, Translated by Mrs. OSWALD BRODIE. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“'The work is full of good stories, old and new, 
sparkling with anecdote, rich in descriptions of 
scenery, and withal instructively suggestive in regard 
to social and political questions.”—Graphic. 

“ This is a book which was thoroughly worth the 
labour of translating, and the translation is almost as 
clever &s the original. M. Tissot takes us entirely out 
of the beaten track.”— World. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA, By Lady 


FLORENCE Dixig. With Illustrations by Julius 
Beerbohm, Demy 8vo, lis. 


‘*Lady Florence Dixie is as apt with the penas with 
the rifleand rein. Her descriptions of scenery are very 
graphic, and the rest of the book is written with much 
verve and humour.”—Times. 

“To read it is to be exhilarated and refreshed.’’— 
World. 


ALADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By 


GERTRUDE Forps. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. By Rosa 


NOUCHETTE CAREY, Author of * Wooed and 
Z tried,” “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
vO. 


HIRAM ‘GREG. | By J. Crowther 


Hiner. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


**A novel evidently based upon fact, full of variety 
and full of strong human inuterest.”— World. 

“This capital novel is absolutely true to nature 
throughout.”—Standard. 


The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 
By the purr of ‘‘In the Dead of Night.” 3 yols. 
crown 8yo. 


§*, .0.1ts one fault is a tendency to keep the reader 
sitting up till unholy hours; for who could sleep in 
such torturing uncertainty as is induced by the ending 
of most of the chapters? There could not have been 
& more suitable story for Christmas time.”"—Morning 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank 
BARRETT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Written with exceptional trenchancy and power,” 
~=Graphic. 

“The author must be candidly admitted to have 
achieved a success of no ordinary description. ‘ Folly 
Morrison’ is a very remarkable novel, vastly in ad- 
vance of the generality of contemporaneous fiction.” 
ee Post. 

“Carefully constructed, and with admirable 

atic effect.”—St. James's Gazette, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
NEW LIST. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, _ for 
FEBRUARY, 1681. No. DOCLXXXIV. Price 


CONTENTS. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part IV. 

KING GEORGE THE THIRD AND MR. FOX IN 
THEIR EaRy Days. 

Mr. Cox’s Protécé. In Two Parts.—Part I. 

On Some OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHAR- 
AOTERS.—II. PORTIA. . 

TROLLOPE’S LIFE OF CICERO. 

THE SALMON OF CLOOTIE’s HOLE. 

THB GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 





PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. 


Tus DAY IS PUBLISHED, VOL. Il. 
BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lvcas 
CoLuins, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The First Volume contains :— 


DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, 


Dublin. With Portrait, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


In the Press, Vol. III., and will be published 
immediately. ut 
BERKELEY. By Professor Fraser, 
Edinburgh. 
Others will follow. 





Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT'S NEW WORK, 
The LAND of GILEAD. With Excur- 


sionsinthe Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” 
** Piccadilly,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 

OPINIONS of the PRESS, 

*© A most fascinating book.”— Observer. 

‘The principal charm of the book will be the 
singularly agreeable narrative of a journey through 
regions more replete, perhaps, with varied and striking 
associations than any other iu the world.”—Atheneum. 

*‘ We thank Mr. Oliphant for making us acquainted 
with a strangely neglected country, whose charms 
and capabilities seem to have escaped the notice of 
all previous travellers.’—Saturday Review. 

** A most fascinating volume of travel, and there is 
as much freshness in the style as in the subjects.”— 
St. James’s Gazette. 

** An admirable work, both as a record of travel 
and as a contribution to political science.”—Vanity 
Fair. 





IRELAND-1881, 
** Audi alteram Partem.” 


IRISH LAND, as VIEWED from 
BRITISH SHORES. A _ Short Catechism on 
Irish Land Legislation. In Illustrated Wrapper. 
6d. {Just published. 


NOTES of an IRISH TOUR in 1846. 
By Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., G.C.B. New 
Edition, crown Syo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


TRISH PEASANT - PROPRIETORS. 
Facts and Misrepresentations. A Reply to the 
Statements of Mr, Tuke. By W. Srncuatr. Price 
1s. [Just published. 


By the AUTHOR of “ PRIVATE LIFE of GALILEO,” 
c. 
The NEW VIRGINIANS. By the 


Author of “ Private Life of Galileo,” “ Junia,” 
&c. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

** The author writes in an amusing, animated style. 
Sheis a shrewd and accurate observer, and has an 
eye for the picturesque as well as for the humorous. 
seoveeL OBE Who have held Dickens's picture of Eden 
to be a caricature may alter their opinion, if they look 
into the ‘ New Virginians.’”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


The LIFE of COLIN CAMBPELL, Lord 
CLYDE, Illustrated by Extracts from bis Diary 
and Correspondence, By Lieutenant-General 
SHADWELL, C.B. In 2 vols. 8yo, with Portrait, 
Map, and Plans. [Very shortly. 


An OLD EDUCATIONAL REFORMER 
—Dr. BELL. By J. M. D, MBSIKLEJOHN, MA., 
Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education in the University of St. Andrew's. 

[Immediately. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE, Biographical and Critical. De- 
signed mainly to Show Characteristics of Style. 
By Wm. Minto, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
English Literature in the University of Aberdeen. 
Second Edition, Revised, crown 8yo, pp. 566, 7s 6d. 


“A masterly manual of English prose literature.”"— 
Standard. 

** Will be welcomed by those who are capable of 
appreciating excellent workmanship, It is not rash 
to say that this work is the first scientific treatment 
of the subject by an English writer.”"—Observer. 

“As a history of English literature, the present 
work is characterised by several features that are 
novel.,....1¢ is most elaborate and thorough in the 
conception, and is expounded with perfect clear- 
ness,” —Ezaminer. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Ediaburgh and London. 





Chatto § Windus’s Announcements 


OUIDA’S NEW WORK. 
A VILLAGE COMMUNE. By Ouida. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “ READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY.” 

The TEN YEARS’ TENANT, and 
other Stories. By Wattrer Besant and JAMES 
Rice, Authors of “* Ready-Money Mortiboy,”’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

Mr. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 3 

A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By David 
CHRISTIE Murry, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,’”” 

&c. Second Edition, 3 vols., at every Library. 

NEW NOVELS at EVERY LIBRARY. 

The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. 

Lyxw Lixton. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James 
Payy. With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. Second Edition. 


QUEEN COPHETUA. By R, E. Fran- 


CILLON. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. 
ALFRED W. Hunt. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


rown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


c . 68. 
The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


LARES and PENATES; or, the 
Background of Life. By Mrs. Cappy, Author of 
‘* Artist and Amateur,” &ec. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


OLD DRURY LANE: Fifty Years’ 


Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
EDWARD STIRLING, 


Now ready, complete in 5 vols. crown 8yo, cloth 


tra, 68 each. 
BRET COLLECTED 


























ex 
HARTE’S 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 

Vol.1. COMPLETE POETICAL and DRAMATIC 
WORKS. With Portrait and Introduction. 

Vol.2. LUCK of ROARING CAMP, and other 
Sketches—AMERICAN LEGENDS, &c. 

Vol. 3. TALES of the ARGONAUTS —EASTERN 
SKETCHES. 


Vol. 4. GABRIEL CONROY. 
Vol. 5. STORIES—CON DENSED NOVELS, &c. 


The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full 
gilt, gilt edges, £2 103. 
WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of 
the UNITED KINGDOM. By EpwarD WALFORD, 
M.A. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families in the United 
Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive. 
With a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, 
the Offices they hold or have held, Town and 

Country Addresses, Clubs, &e. [Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUMES of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 

The BOOK of CLERICAL ANECDOTES; 
a Gathering of the Antiquities, Humours, an 
Eccentricities of ‘‘ The Cloth.” By J. LARwoop. 

PENCIL and PALETTE. Biographical 
Anecdotes of Painters, with Gossip about Pictures 
Lost, Stolen, and Forged—Great Picture Sales— 
Royal Academicians, &c. By RoBeRT Kempt. 

The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Chapters on Dickens as a Letter- Writer, 
Poet, and Public Reader. 

LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, 
FOLLIES, and FROLICS. By W. T. Dosson. 


A HANDBOOK for POTTERY-PAINTERS.—Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
PRACTICAL KERAMICS for 


STUDENTS. By C. A. JANVIER. 
NEW WORK by Mr. and Mrs. MACQUOID. 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profasely illustrated, 10s 6d. 
IN the ARD tharine 


8S. Macquorw. With 5v fine Illustrations by THOMAS 
R. Macquoip. Uniform with ‘Pictures and 
Legends from Normandy and Brittany.” 


Post 8vo, cloth limp (uniform with Glenny's “ Year's 
Work in Garden and Greenhouse ™), 2s 6d. 


OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants 


we Grow, How we Cook them. By TOM JERROLD, 
Author of “The Garden that Paid the Rent,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Agnes 


MACDONELL. 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA, for FEBRUARY.— 


Contents :—Joseph’s Coat, By D. Christie Murray. 
Illustrated by d. Barnard.—A Day with Liszt 
in 1880. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A,— 
Rambles About Eton. By Alfred Rimmer. With 
Five Ilustrations,—The Plague-smitten Ship. By 
J. M. Cobban.—Misfortunes in Metaphor. By H.W. 
Lucy —Planty Banton. By Thomas Shairp.—A Ro. 
mance of Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY.—Contents :—The Comet of'a Season. 
By Justin McUarthy, M.P.—On Garden Schools 
and the Freebel System of Education. By Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, M.D.—Some Animal 
Biographies. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E, 
Illustrated.—Mrs. Candour. By Dutton Cook.— 
Our Kinship with Russia. By J. Theodore Bent. 
—Who Wrote “ Gil Blas?’ By Henri van Laun. 
—English Ethnology and English Genius. By W. 
Larminie.—Science Notes, Table Talk, &. 





























CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND (CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 4 vols. crown 8vo, each 7s 6d. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Introduction. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
EDITED BY THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A., 


late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. 
Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY DOBELL. 


The following Writers have contributed to the Work :— 

The DEAN of WESTMINSTER—The DEAN of ST. PAUL’S—Lord HOUGHTON—Sir HENRY TAYLOR—MATTHEW ARNOLD 
—T. ARNOLD—W. T. ARNOLD—A. C. BRADLEY—J. COMYNS CARR—J. C. COLLINS—W. J. COURTHOPE—AUSTIN DOBSON 
—Prof. DOWDEN—E. W. GOSSE—Prof. HALES—W. E. HENLEY—A. LANG—W. MINTO—F. W. H. MYERS—Prof. NICHOL—W. 
H. PATER—MARK PATTISON—E. J. PAYNE—A. M. F. ROBINSON—G. SAINTSBURY—Dr. SERVICE—G. A. SIMCOX—Prof. 
SKEAT—GOLDWIN SMITH—A. C. SWINBURNE—J. A. SYMONDS—T. H. WARD (the Editor)—Mrs. T. H. WARD—Prof. A. W. 
WARD—W. THEODORE WATTS. 


‘* Of recent attempts to epitomise and yet to present a fair general view of the Poetry of England, that of Mr. Ward’s is by far the 
most notable. The great distinctive excellence of the work lies in the, for the most part, admirable essays by which the selections from 
each poet are introduced. The Editor has been fortunate in securing the assistance of so many able men for this part of the 
work. It will remain a lasting record to tell what, judgment the best thought of England in the later nineteenth century formed of 
the poets of the eighteenth.”—Academy. 


“The task was one of much complexity and delicacy, and we may say at once that it has been admirably accomplished.”—St. James’s 
Gazette. 














Now ready, Vols. I. and II., with Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 21s each. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 
Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 


Vol. L—A to IMPROMPTU. | Vol. II.—IMPROPERIA to PLAIN-SONG. 
Also published in Quarterly Parts. Parts I. to XII. now ready, price 3s 6d each. 
Cloth Cases for binding Vols. I. and IL., price 1s each. 


“This work promises to be for Music what the best Encyclopedias are to general literature aud science.” —Guardian. 
‘* What will strike the reader first of all, perhaps, is the fullness and completeness of the information here collected.”’—Ezaminer. 





NEW NOVEL by HENRY JAMES, Jun. Eighteenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE: the PENSION |The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, for 1881. 
BEAUREPAS: A BUNDLE of LETTERS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World, By 


FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

gees *« The ‘ Statesman's Year-Book’ is a handbook for the politician as well as 
LOUKIS LARAS; or, the Reminiscences | _ tte merchant, and as a statistical and historical annual of the States of the 

of s jCriote Merchant during the Greek Wer of Indepen ae aay From ithe _ Civilised and mercantile world, stands without a rival."—Times. 
reek of D. BIKELAS. Transla with Introduction on the Rise and Develop- 9 ° ° 

ment of Modern Greek Literature. by J. GENNADIUS, late Chargé d’Affaires at | The YEAR’S ART: a Concise Epitome 
the Greek Legation in London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. of all Matters relating to the Arts of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and AROHI- 
TECTURE which have occurred during the Year 1880, together with Informa- 


DISTURBED IRELAND. By B ernar d H. or Mag ey fy Events of the Year 1881. Compiled by Marcus B. Hoisa. 


Baoxer, Special Commissioner of the Daily News. With Route Maps, crown “ This useful little book affords admirable materials for considering the 

8vo, 6s, struggle for existence awaiting every picture which comes into the world.”’— 
** Will be found one of the most trustworthy pictures that is accessible to Nineteenth Century. . 

the public of the sister-island as it is......The volume has more than literary “ It is sold at half-a crown, and we would willingly have given a guinea for 

merit, for which it is conspicuous; it has, especially at this moment, high it."—Portfolio. 


political value..,...His impartiality is as valuable as his frankness.""—Ezaminer. 


The MYTHE of LIFE. and others § ARISTOTLE. The Metaphysics, Book I. 
e 0 and 0 ers permons;: ‘Translated into English Prose, with Marginal Analysis, and Summary of each 
with an Introduction on the Social yn ef tp Obebeh: "Ry Citas Ww. Chapter. By a Cambridge Graduate, Demy 8vo, 5s. 


Stusss, Vicar of Granborough, Bucks. 8vo, 3s 6d. MACMILLAN'’S CLASSICAL SERIES (NEW VOLUMES). 

**We strongly recommend the excellent little volume to all those among 7 7 
the clergy who see how much the Church still misses in its growing endeavours OVID .—FASTI. Edited, with Notes and 
to do its duty by the nation.’”’—Spectator. Introductions, by G. H. HALLAM, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oam- 


bridge, and Assistant-Master at Harrow. Fcap. 8vo, 53. 


The STEAM ENGINE and its INVENTORS:| PpLAUTUS.—MILES GLORIOSUS. A 


a Historical Sketch. By Ropert L. Gattoway, Mining Engineer, Crown Revised Text, with Notes. B i 
8vo, wi ; ; y R. Y. Tyrrevt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
with numerons Illustrations, 10s 6d. College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 5s. 


A SHORT MANUAL of the HISTORY of MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS (NEW VOLUME). 
ductions the Feopl, ther aces, Religion, Publc Works, and innurtrn; | CAESAR. Scenes from the Fifth and Sixth 





the Civil Services and System of Administration. By Rorer LETHBRIDGE, Books of the Gallic War. Edited, with Notes, &c., by CO. COLBECK, M.A, 
M.A., C.1E., late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford; Press Commissioner Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Harrow. 18mo, 
with the Government of India, &c. With Maps, crown 8yvo, 5s. Is 6d. a 





MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 


. Lowvon: Printed by JouNn Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exet2r Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “ SrecraTor’”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 5, 1881. 











